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A NEW PHASE IN THE STUDY OF RELIGION. 


RELIGION is itself as old as humanity, and man’s experience 
of it and thought about it date from the beginning of the race. 
: As we look back over history, we see all peoples in 
Tue 8Tuby OF all countries and at all times deeply interested in 
PRre-CHRISTIAN the conceptions and the practices of religion. N 
AND Non- P P gio 4] 
CHRISTIAN better means of confirming one’s faith in the reality 
RELIGIONS of religious truth and the religious life is possible 
than that of seeing how the world has everywhere 
and always turned to religion with supreme interest and devo- 
tion. The ideas of religious truth and the practices of the 
religious life did not attain the ideal which we now have of 
religion, but they were honest and earnest efforts on the part of 
men to bring themselves into a truer and closer relation with 
the eternal realities. 

Since the first century of our era, when Jesus came and gave 
to men, in his teaching and in his life, an ideal of religious truth 
and conduct which we today, with the Christian centuries, recog- 
nize as the supreme ideal of humanity, the attention of most 
people has been turned away from the religious ideas and 
experiences of the pre-Christian period, and also of the non- 
Christian peoples during the Christian centuries. It is easy to 
see why this has been so, for essential religion was already at 
hand in Christianity, and the Azstory of pre-Christian and non- 
Christian types of religion was for immediately practical pur- 
poses a subordinate matter. 
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With the great increase of knowledge which has come in 
the century just closing, there has been awakened a profound 
and widespread interest in the history of religion, 

THE SCIENCE OF not only of the Christian religion, but of the pre- 
oe Christian and non-Christian types of religion. This 
movement has, in fact, become recognized as a sci- 

ence, under the name of Comparative Religion, and from this 
science of comparative religion we are already deriving much 
knowledge which helps forward a better understanding of reli- 
gion, not only as it has been in the past, but as it now is in 
the present. We study Buddhism, not for the reason that we 
have any intention of becoming Buddhists, nor that Buddhism is 
for a moment to be compared with Christianity in the exaltation 
and purity of the latter’s religious and ethical ideas; but because 
the understanding of religion is assisted by our knowing what 
views men in other countries, of other minds, under different 
circumstances, and at different stages of human progress than 
ours, have taken of religion and why; we can be more intelli- 
gent in our practice of religion if we understand the rites and 


practices by which others in all ages have expressed and 
developed their religious experience. It certainly needs the 
best scholarship, the most profound thinking, and the most 
prolonged research to learn these things about the history of 
religion. It is a life-work to which any earnest seeker after 
truth may give himself with complete consecration, and with the 
expectation of being largely useful to his fellow-men. 


But while the study of comparative religion has been only 
recently entered upon, there is a phase of the study of religion 
which is still newer, namely, the experimental study 

codes oF of religious experience. It is only a few years since 
EXPERIENCE an inductive study of religious phenomena was 
begun. But this latest phase in the study of reli- 

gion promises to grow with great rapidity and strength, and to 
become quite as helpful toward an understanding of present- 
day religious thought and life as either the historical study or 
what we might call the theoretical, theological study. It was 
literally true, when Jesus said it, that ‘‘the wind blows where it 
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wills, and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know whence 
it comes or whither it goes” (John 3:8). Physical science had 
not at that time so far advanced that the origin and movements 
of the winds were a subject of knowledge, or even of study. 
But with the growth of the physical sciences there has come 
an increasing comprehension of the phenomena of nature, by 
reason of which it is no longer true that we are in utter igno- 
rance as to whence the wind comes and whither it goes. It is 
also true that in Jesus’ day the operations of the Holy Spirit — 
or, speaking from the human standpoint, the phenomena of the 
religious experience of the individual—were not a subject of 
scientific investigation, and were not intelligible to the people. 
Because, however, that condition prevailed in Jesus’ day is no 
reason why it should continue always to prevail; and in the 
increase of modern knowledge, and the capacity for investigat- 
ing the phenomena of human life, we have reached the point 
where it is not only possible, but largely useful, for us to study 
into, and as far as possible understand, the religious experience, 
not only of the past—not primarily of the past— but of our- 
selves. 


Such a study, of course, is deeply interesting as a historical 
discipline. But much more than that, it has a present-day, 

practical value of the highest kind. Is it not true 
ee that the religious experiences of men today are 
rwie Sruov largely misunderstood, and therefore fail of appre- 

ciation? Prevailingly our ideas of what religious 
experience should be have come down to us from previous 
centuries, and at some stage in its religious development it is 
the solemn effort of every earnest soul to find its religious experi- 
ence taking the form of one or the other of these historical 
ideals. People are deeply impressed from the pulpit, and in the 
Sunday school, with types of religious experience which have 
characterized the lives of the most prominent Christians of 
previous centuries. They readily conclude that if their religious 
experience is to be genuine it must take the form of some pre- 
vious individual’s religious experience. It is undoubtedly true 
that the variety of types of religious experience of the greatest 
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men in Christian history presents essentially every aspect which 
a modern religious experience might take. 

On the other hand, however, it must be true that each gen- 
eration or century has an individuality of its own, and that 
this individuality will manifest itself in every phase of the life 
of a generation, religion included. Religious teachers therefore 
should allow for the spontaneous growth and expression of 
present-day religious life, not requiring that it should conform 
exactly to any previous type; and people generally should be 
encouraged to a genuine, natural expression of their religious 
feeling and ideas, rather than be hampered by the mistaken 
notion that, so far as they vary from traditional religious types, 
so far they are departing from the Christian ideal. 


This inductive study of religious experience, which is now 
beginning, and of which so much will be heard within the next 
twenty years, promises to bring about that larger, 
TWENTIETH- freer conception of how religious experience may 
a manifest itself in accordance with the individuality 
EXPERIENCE of the present time. All who are deeply interested 
in the attainment of the higher religious concep- 
tions and higher religious life will welcome this latest phase of 
the study of religion, for it gives promise of bringing in a more 
independent and more genuine ideal of what religious life is. 
One can make no mistake in calling the attention of people 
generally to the work that is being done along this line just at 
the present time. The investigations are now centering upon 
the development of the religious ideas and practices of the child, 
from years of infancy to manhood and womanhood. The vari- 
ous stages of physical, mental, and moral development of the 
individual constitute one of the most fascinating and useful of 
studies. Much good work in this field is now being done, by 
men who have received special training for this kind of investi- 
gation. Important contributions to a knowledge of the spiritual 
characteristics and development of childhood and youth have 
been made from time to time in Zhe Pedagogical Seminary, pub- 
lished at Worcester, Mass. 
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‘There have recently appeared three books which express in 
various ways and with varying success some of the opinions, and 
to a certain degree indicate the ideals and methods, 
of this work. The first is by Professor Starbuck, 
The Psychology of Religion. Professor Starbuck, who 
has the chair of Education at Leland Stanford University, received 
his training in this work at Clark University, which is, perhaps, 
the present center of this movement for the scientific study of 
religious experience. The second book is by Professor Coe, The 
Spiritual Life. Professor Coe has the chair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy at Northwestern University. The third is by Pro- 
fessor Granger, of University College, Nottingham, England, 
entitled Zhe Soul of % Christian. These books are scientific studies — 
in the stages and phenomena of religious experience, viewed from 
the standpoint of modern philosophy and psychology. The 
effort of each is to reach inductively into the fountains of the 
individual life, and to understand the source and the expression 
of the religious experience of the individual. They pursue the 
method of scientific observation and classification of the religious 
thought and life, in the case of a large number of typical per- 
sons, mainly children and young people. 

We cannot suppose, since this kind of study is in its infancy, 
that final results have been reached in these efforts; but to 
one who reads these books carefully it seems obvious that a new 
and highly important method of studying religion has been 
introduced, and that along this line of investigation there will 
develop in the coming years a better comprehension of what 
religion means for men of the present day than we can yet claim 
to have attained. Surely the coming century, with all the prog- 
ress that has been made in the history, the theory, and the 
experience of life, is entitled to a type, or types, of religious 
experience quite its own, and conformable to the character of 
the humanity of our time. 


- Recent Books 
IN THIS FIELD 


THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


By ERNEST D. BuRTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


I, THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

In dealing with the gospel of Luke we have an advantage, 
which we do not possess in the case of either Matthew or Mark, 
that the author opens his book with a preface which is rich in 
information concerning the literary and historical situation out of 
which the book arose: . 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concern- 

_ing those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first, to write untc thee in order, most excellent Theo- 
philus, that thou mightest know the certainty concerning the things wherein 
thou wast instructed. 

From this statement we are enabled to glean several facts of 
great interest and significance: (2) When the evangelist wrote 
there were already in existence several narratives of the life of 
Jesus, more or less complete. (0%) These narratives were based, 
at least in the intention of their writers, on the oral narratives of 
the life of Jesus which proceeded from the personal companions 
of Jesus, men who had witnessed the events from the beginning, 
and from the beginning had been ministers of the word, servants 
of the gospel." It is suggested at least that there was a somewhat 
definite body of such oral narrative. (c) These previous gospels 


*“ They who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word” 
are one class, not two; the phrase cannot mean, “those who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses,” and “ those who were ministers of the word.” “From the begin- 
ning” must therefore mean from the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, not of his life —an 
incidental reflection of the same conception of the limits of the gospel which appears 
in Mark and is expressed in Acts I : 21, 22, all the more interesting that it occurs in a 
book which includes a narrative of the birth and its associated events. The phrase 
“from the first” (literally “from above”) in vs. 3 seems to go back of what the 
evangelist here calls the beginning, to the source of the stream of events, so to speak, 
in the facts that led up to the ministry of Jesus. 
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nevertheless left something to be desired; our author believes 
that he recognizes a need for a book in some respects differ- 
ent from those of his predecessors. (d) Our evangelist does 
not himself belong to the circle of eyewitnesses, but to those 
to whom the eyewitnesses transmitted their testimony (vs. 2). 
(e) Yet neither is he far removed from them; though others 
have preceded him in writing, yet he classes himself with 
those to whom the testimony of the eyewitnesses was delivered, 
and even associates himself under the pronoun “us” (vs. 1) 
with those among whom the events of Jesus’ life occurred, thus 
intimating that these events fell within his own time. (/) He 
had access, therefore, not only to these other writings, but to that 
living oral testimony from which these other writers drew. (g) 
He had made painstaking investigation of the sources of his 
narrative, having searched things out from the beginning of that 
history. () He had in view in writing, not those to whom the 
history of Jesus was unknown, but those who had already been 
taught orally. Observe the significant testimony thus indirectly 
borne to the habit of the church, even at this early day, to teach 
the life of Christ, and the clear indication that this gospel at least 
was not for unbelievers, but for believers. (7) His object in 
writing is to furnish his reader an entirely trustworthy record 
of the life of Jesus, an historical basis of faith. 

It is evident, not only that the statements of this preface have 
a direct bearing upon the question for whom and with what pur- 
pose the gospel was written, but that its distinct intimation that 
the author possessed, and perhaps used, older gospel writings 
must be taken into account in interpreting the indications of the 
gospel itself as to who the author was. We must be prepared to 
consider whether there are diverse indications of authorship, and 
to determine, as far as we may, whether any given feature of the 
narrative is traceable to the final author who wrote the preface, 
or to those earlier authors of whose writings he made use. 

Il. THE AUTHOR. 

1. His nationality as it appears in the gospel itself—There are 
numerous references in all parts of the gospel to Palestinian 
localities (1:5, 26, 39; 2:4, 390,413; 3:1, 33; 4:16; 5:1, 17; 
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41; 23:5-7; 24:13). One or two of the localities referred to 
cannot be certainly identified,? but in every case in which the 
location of the place is known the reference of the gospel to it’ 
corresponds to its locality, and in some cases the correspond- 
ence of the narratives to the local conditions is somewhat 
striking. Observe also the reference to climate in 12:54 ff. 
To these may be added occasional references to the different 
elements of the population of the country and to their relations 
to one another (7:2; 17:16, 18). 

A considerable number of the geographical references occur 
in passages which have closely parallel narratives in Matthew 
or Mark, suggesting the possibility that the author’s geographi- 
cal knowledge is second-hand. Yet in some of these cases Luke 
contains a definition of locality not found in the other gospels 
(4:31; 8:26), or an alternative name (5:1), and there are a 
number of correctly used geographical terms in passages of which 
there are no parallels in the other gospels (1 :S, 26, 303 3:4, 
39, 41, etc.), including one which seems very clearly of an edi- 
torial character from the pen of the final author (3:1). Taken 
altogether, the evidence suggests at least such a general knowl- 7 
edge of the country as enabled the author intelligently to use 
and edit his sources. 

The gospel frequently speaks, and always, so far as we are able 
to test it, correctly, of Jewish history, parties, institutions, and 
current opinions. 


Thus the priests and the temple are spoken of in 1: 5, 8-11, 21-23; 3:2; 
5:14; 6247 10231 (Cf. 92); 172143 19245-47; 20:1, IQ; 21:31, §; 22:4, 
52, 54, 66; 23:13; the Pharisees, their usages, opinions, and characteristics, 
16:14; 18:10,11; 22:2; scribes or lawyers in 5:17; 10:25; 11:45-54; 


2On Bethphage, 19: 29, and Emmaus, 24:13, see the Bible Dictionaries. On “the 
country of the Gerasenes,” 8 : 26, see note 2 in “ Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of 
Matthew,” BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1898. 

3 On 4:31, “down to Capernaum,” observe that Nazareth is 1,144 feet above sea- 
level, while Capernaum is on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, which is 682 feet below 
sea-level. On the route of the triumphal entry as described by Luke in 19:37, 
41 (these details are peculiar to him) see STANLEY, Sinai and Palestine, pp. 186-90. 
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14:3: 19:47; 20:1,19, 46; 22:2, 66; the Sadducees in 20:27; the San- 
hedrin in 9: 22; 20:19; 22:2, 66; 23:13; 24:20; the publicans in 3:12; 
5:27-30; 7:29; 18:10-13; 19:2, 8; the Jewish scriptures in 2:23; 3:4; 
4:4, 8, 10, 12, 17-21; 7:27 3 1820, 313 20:28, 37; 42; 24°27; Charac- 
ters and events of the Old Testament narrative in 4: 25-27; 6:3, 4, 23; 
9:8, 19, 30, 33; 10:12-14; 29-32, 51; 13:28; 16: 29-31; 17:26-29, 
32; recent events in 13:1-4; probably in 19:12; the custom of circum- 
cision in I : 59-63; 2:21; the ceremonies in connection with the birth of a 
child in 2: 22-27, 39; the Feast of the Passover in 2: 41-46; 22:1, 7, 11, 13, 
15; synagogues and their officers in 4:15, 16-30, 33, 38, 44; 7:5; 8:41, 
49; 13:10, 14; 20:46; current opinions and expectations in 3:15; 9:8, 
30; 13:28; 16:22; 18:38, 39; 20: 17-33. 

The facts respecting the use of Old Testament scripture in 
this gospel are somewhat peculiar. The first two chapters, the 
infancy section, are full of language manifestly derived from 
the Old Testament. This is especially true of the utterances of 
the angel, of Mary, of Zacharias, and of Simeon. But the nar- 
rative also contains Old Testament language, and even explicit 
quotations (2:23, 24). The genealogical table in chap. 3, though 
the fact that it is carried back, not as in Matthew to Abraham, 
the ancestor of the Jewish nation, but to Adam, the progenitor 
of the human race, shows a wider horizon than that of the Jewish 
nation, is yet, of course, derived from Jewish sources, partly 
biblical, partly post-biblical. In the rest of the gospel, on the 
other hand, the use of scripture language is much less frequent. 
Like Mark, this gospel also records the use of scripture language 
by Jesus and others, the passages being in the majority of cases 
parallel to those in Mark or Matthew, but including also a num- 
ber not reported in the other gospels. But outside the first two 
chapters and the genealogical table there is but one explicit 
quotation (Luke 3:4 ff.) by the evangelist, and this is parallel 
to the one passage in which the second gospel quotes the Old 
Testament. There is also one passage (23:34) in which Old 
Testament language is used in a narrative passage without ref- 
erence to its Old Testament origin; this passage likewise being 
parallel to one in Mark and Matthew. The quotations as a 


4To this there should perhaps be added three passages in which WH recognize 
the use of Old Testament language (23:35, 36, 49), but the resemblance to the Old 
Testament is so slight and incidental, extending in two cases to a single word only, 
that they afford little evidence. 
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whole show the influence of the Septuagint, and no clear evidence 
that the author of the gospel knew Hebrew. (See PLuMMER, 
Commentary on Luke, p. Xxxv.) 

References to the political situation in Palestine are explicit 
and important. Incidental references occur in 1:5; 3:19, 20; 
7:2; 8:3; 13:1; 19:12 (?); 20:22-24; 23:1-24 passim, 52. In 
all these cases, some of them paralleled in the other gospels, others 
peculiar to Luke, the references are true to the situation as we 
know it from other sources. There are also two passages peculiar 
to Luke which are evidently careful editorial notes: 2:1-3; 3:1, 
2. The latter of these is an entirely correct statement of the 
political situation in Judea in the fifteenth year of Tiberius; but 
there is some difficulty in combining into a consistent chronology 
the statement that John the Baptist began his ministry in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius and the data yielded respectively by 
Luke 2: 1-3 and 3: 23.5 The expression ‘in the high-priesthood 
of Annas and Caiaphas” (éml apyvepéws “Avva — 
observe the use of the singular) reflects not very distinctly, yet 
not incorrectly, the peculiar situation of the time in respect to 
the office of high priest.° The other passage, 2: 1-5, creates 
more difficulty, and has given rise to prolonged discussion. Of 
the many solutions that have been proposed none is altogether 
satisfactory, in the sense of furnishing conclusive evidence that 
Luke’s statement is wholly accurate, yet its erroneousness is far 
from proved, and it is at least possible that it is itself an impor- 
tant datum for the determination of the facts respecting enrol- 
ments in the Roman empire.” In any case it remains that these 
two passages show an interest of the evangelist in the relations 
of the life of Jesus to the affairs of the Roman empire at large, 
such as appears in none of the other gospels, and indicate a 
writer who had sought by investigation of the facts to connect 
the events he was narrating with the history of the land and the 
empire, rather than one who with easy familiarity with the 


5 See Appended Note I. 


®See note 2 in “The Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of John,” BIBLICAL WoRLD, 
January, 1899; LicHTFOOT, Biblical Essays, p. 163; PLUMMER, ad oc. 


7See Appended Note II. 
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facts mentioned them incidentally without effort or special 
intention. 

References to social life, everyday occupations, and articles 
of common use are very frequent, so much so as to constitute a 
characteristic of this gospel as compared with the other gospels. ' 

Thus the house is spoken of in 5:19; 11:73; 12:39; 13:25; 17:31; 
22:11; various household utensils are mentioned in 1:63; 5:18; 8:16; 
9:3; 10:4; 11:27, 33; 12:35; 15:8; 17:34; 22:36; the meals of the 
day in 7: 36; 11:37; 14:1, 7,8; 20:46; articles of food in 6:44; 9:13; 
11:5, If, 12; 13:21; 15:23; 17:35; 22:19; 24:30, 42; beverages in 
13153 5:37; 7:33; 23:36; oil and ointment in 7: 37, 38, 46; feasts and 
similar social customs in 7:44-46; 14:7-10; 15: 22-25; funeral customs in 
7:12, 14; 8:52; exigencies of travei in g: 3-5; 10: 4-6, I0, II, 34, 35; 
11:5-7. Men of various occupations are mentioned: shepherds in 2:8; 
15:4; 17:7; swineherds in 8:34; 15:15; plowmen in 17:7; fishermen 
in 5: 5-7; corngrinders in 17: 35 ; spinning in 12:27; cfalso14:17; 15:17; 
servants and their duties in 12:35 ff., 42 ff.; 13:6-9. See MATHEWS, in 
BIBLICAL WORLD, June, 1895, pp. 450 ff., of which free use has been made in 
this list. 


Most of these references have little or no evidential value in 
respect to the question of authorship, yet, taken together, they 


show a notable conformity to the conditions of life in Palestine. 

The Greek of the gospel is of three somewhat distinct types. 
The preface is in excellent idiomatic Greek, with no suggestion 
of Hebraistic influence. The infancy section is very distinctly 
and strongly Hebraistic in character. The remainder of the gos- 
pel is less markedly Hebraic, resembling in general the gospels 
of Mark and Matthew, yet having some peculiarities of its own.® 

All these facts, considered together, point to the conclusion 
that the author certainly employed Jewish sources, and was 


8 Especially noteworthy are the use of the optative with &y (a classical idiom found 
in the New Testament only in Luke and Acts), the frequent employment of év with the 
infinitive (a construction very common in the Septuagint, and found in all parts of 
Luke except the preface, and occurring six times as often as in Matthew and Mark 
together), the frequent occurrence of éyévero 5¢é and xal éyévero (about four times as 
often as in Matthew and Mark together), and prevailingly with the Hebraistic con- 
struction following (indicative alone, or cat with an indicative ; in Acts, on the other 
hand, usually with the infinitive following). Thus the peculiarities of Luke’s style are 
in part Hebraistic, in part distinctly non-Hebraistic. See a detailed discussion of 
Luke’s style in PLUMMER’s /ntroduction, pp. li ff. and 45; HAwkINs, Hore Synop- 
tice, pp. 140-61. 
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familiar with Jewish affairs, but may not have been himself a 
Jew. The story of the infancy is of a strongly Jewish cast; the 
sources of the remainder of the book are quite similar in this 
respect to the gospel of Mark, and are presumably of Jewish 


‘origin, though not so pronouncedly Jewish in character as the 


infancy story or as the gospel of Matthew. The references to 
affairs of the Roman empire, and the extension of the genea- 
logical table, are suggestive of a man who was either not a Jew, 
or who was at least somewhat decidedly cosmopolitan. in his 
feeling. He shows too much sympathy with the Jewish point 
of view to have been a gentile who repudiated Judaism, and too 
broad an outlook to have been a Jew who held a narrow Jewish 
view of the world and God’s relation to it. He might be a Jew 
of cosmopolitan feeling, or a gentile proselyte to Judaism. 

2. His religious position.—Of this there is no room to doubt. 
Like the writers of all our gospels, the third evangelist is a 
Christian in his belief. The subject of his book is Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God; and the things “which have been fulfilled 
among us,” and concerning which he desires his readers to 
“know the certainty,” are the deeds and teachings of Jesus. As 
respects the particular type of Christianity which he represented, 
it is evident that his sympathies would be with the Pauline 
rather than with the Judaistic party. Evidence of this will appear 
in connection with the consideration of the purpose of the book. 

3. Evidence concerning the identity of the author from outside the 
gospel._— This is of three kinds: 

a. That which is derived from the book of Acts, combined 
with the evident relation of the gospel and the Acts. That 
these two books are from the same author is so evident that it 
has been affirmed by critics of every school, and very rarely 
questioned. To determine the authorship of Acts would then 
be to determine that of the third gospel. The former problem, 
however, is scarcely less difficult than the latter. In certain 

9See, for example, PLUMMER, Com. on Luke, p. xi; HEADLAM, art. “ Acts” in 
Hastincs, Dict. Bib., Vol. 1, p. 29; SCHMIEDEL, art. “Acts” in Hncyc. Bib., Vol. I, 


p. 48; SranToN, in Expositor, May, 1893, pp. 336-50; FRIEDRICH, Das Lukasevange- 
lium und die Apostelgeschichte Werke desselben Verfassers, Halle, 1890. 
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portions of Acts, known as the ‘‘we-sections” (16: 10-40 ; 20: 6— 
21:17; 27: 1—28:16 or 31), the narrative is told in the first per- 
son, implying that it is from the pen of an eyewitness of the events. 
That this implication is in accordance with the facts, and that 
the author of these sections was in fact a companion of the 
apostle Paul on some of his missionary journeys, is one of the 
assured results of historical criticism. It is natural to suppose 
that the author of these we-sections is at the same time the 
author of the whole book, the absence of the first-person pro- 
noun in the other portions of it reflecting the fact that he is here, 
in part at least, relating what he had learned from others. There 
is, moreover, considerable evidence for this opinion in the pre- 
valence throughout the book of certain peculiarities of style, 
as well as in the very fact of the retention of the ‘‘we” in these 
sections themselves. Yet there is by no means the same agree- 
ment on this point as on the autoptic character of the we-sections, 
and a certain conclusion concerning the authorship of the gospel 
can be drawn from the relation of it to Acts only when the Acts 
problem itself is definitely settled.’ 


6. The ancient manuscripts of the gospel uniformly bear 
the title Kata Aovxay, or its equivalent. 

c. From the earliest times at which ancient writers mention 
any author of our gospel they ascribe it to Luke. The follow- 
ing are some of these testimonies : 


“For in the memoirs which I say were composed by his apostles and those 
who followed them, it is written that his sweat fell down like drops of 
blood, while he was praying and saying, ‘ Let this cup, if it be possible, pass 
from me’”’ (Luke 22: 44). (JuSTIN Martyr, Dial. with Trypho, chap. 103.) 
The mention of the blood-like sweat being found in Luke only of our gos- 
pels, the statement of Justin is naturally understood as ascribing the gospel 
to an apostle or one of the companions of the apostles. 


10 PLUMMER, Com. on Luke, p. xii, says, “It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that 
nothing in biblical criticism is more certain than this statement,” viz., that the author 
of Acts (not simply of the “ we-sections”) was a companion of Paul. With this 
statement agree also LIGHTFOOT, art. “Acts” in SMITH, Dict. Bib., 2d Eng. ed.; 
HEADLAM, art. “Acts” in Hastines, Dict. Bid. RAMSAY, BLAss, and many others. 
On the other hand, MCGIFFERT, Afostolic Age, pp. 237f., 433 £.; SCHMIEDEL, art. 
“Acts” in Encyc. Bib., Vol.l; WENDT, Kommentar iiber die Apostelgeschichte, 8th 
ed., and JULICHER, Zinleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 268, distinguish between 
the author of the “ we-sections” and the author of the book. 
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IRENZUS, naming the four gospels in the order in which they stand in 
modern versions, says: ‘‘ Luke also, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book 
the gospel preached by him.” (Adv. Haer., iii, 1.) 

“Thirdly, the gospel-book according to Luke. Luke the physician, after 
the ascension of Christ, when Paul had taken him as it were as a follower 
zealous of the right, wrote it in his own name, as is believed. The Lord, 
nevertheless, he had not himself seen in the flesh, and accordingly, going 
back as far as he could obtain information, he began his narrative with the 
birth of John.” (Zhe Muratorian Fragment.) 

These testimonies, dating from the middle and end of the 
second century—the Muratorian fragment is perhaps from the 
beginning of the third century —show what was believed in the 
church at the earliest period from which we have definite testi- 
mony. There is nothing in the gospel itself to contradict this 
belief, except as concerns the statement of Irenzus with refer- 
ence to the relation of Paul to this gospel. That Paul exerted 
some influence upon the mind of the evangelist, and even upon 
the gospel itself, need not be questioned,* but that Luke drew 
his material to any considerable extent from Paul is excluded 
alike by Luke’s own preface, in which he names as the source 
of his information ‘‘those who from the beginning were eyewit- 
nesses and ministers of the word”—a phrase which would not 
include Paul—and the internal evidence of the relation of the 
gospels to one another. 

The Luke to whom tradition ascribed the gospel is without 
question the one named in the New Testament as a companion 
of Paul, and referred to in Philem., vs. 24; Col. 4:14; 2 Tim. 
4:11. The second of these passages describes him as a phy- 
sician, and the gospel itself yields some indication of having 
been written by one who was familiar with medical matters. 
(See Hosart, Medical Language of Luke ; PLUMMER, Com. on Luke, 
pp. |xiii ff.) The same passage compared with vs. 11 implies that 
he was of gentile birth, and with this agree the internal indica- 
tions of the gospel itself. (See above, p. 254.) If he was the 
author of the ‘‘ we-passages”’ of the Acts, the journeys in which he 


11 Could the common text of Luke 22: 19-21 be accepted as genuine, this would 
be an almost indubitable instance of dependence either of Luke upon Paul (1 Cor. 
11: 23-25) or of Paul upon Luke. Buton this passage see WH, Mew Testament in 
Greek, Vol. I1., App., pp. 63 f. 
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accompanied Paul gave him ample opportunity to meet and con- 
sult with those who were companions and ministers of Jesus. If 
there is any reason to doubt that he was in fact the author of our 
gospel, such reason is to be found, not in the gospel, but in the 
book of Acts. For our present purpose it is of more importance 
to observe that, whatever the name or personality of the evan- 
gelist, he was, according to the evidence of the gospel itself, 
substantially such a man as Luke ; not a personal follower of 
Jesus, but one who had access to the testimony of the eyewit- 
nesses of Jesus’ life ; a man of Jewish sympathies, but of cosmo- 
politan interests; a Christian whose affiliations were with the 
more liberal party in the early church. 


III. THE READERS FOR WHOM THE BOOK WAS INTENDED. 


Reference has already been made to the evidence in the 
preface to the gospel that it was written for Christian readers. 
Theophilus, to whom the book is addressed or dedicated, was 
probably a real person, but certainly also the representative of 
the class for whom especially the book was written. It is not 
probable either that the book was intended solely for his private 
reading, or that the other persons whom the author had in mind 
belonged to a distinctly different class from Theophilus. The 
only question, then, is whether the Christians for whom Luke 
wrote were predominantly Jews or gentiles. The name The- 
ophilus, though suggesting gentile readers, would not be 
decisive, since so many Hebrews bore Greek names. But the 
content of the gospel leaves no room for doubt that the 
author has gentile readers especially in mind. There is a 
notable absence of Hebrew words, such as occur in Mark accom- 
panied by an explanation, and in Matthew without explana- 
tion. There are a few geographical notes which suggest that 
the readers were not Palestinians (2:4; 8:26; 19:29). Ina 
number of instances this gospel employs terms which would be 
intelligible to gentiles in place of Jewish terms used in parallel or 
similar passages in the other synoptic gospels.** The sermon of 


2 See, ¢. g., 5:19, “through the tiles,” in place of expressions in Matthew and 
Mark which suggest a thatch roof; émriwrdrns, 8:24 (Mark d:ddoxados, Matthew 
kbps); 5:5; 9:33, 49; 17:13; paBBel never occurs in Luke; dAnOds (9 : 27 3 12:44; 
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Jesus in 6: 20—49 conspicuously lacks that reference to the needs 
and point of view of the Jews which is so distinctly marked in the 
parallel discourse in Matt., chaps. 5, 6, 7. There are, as already 
noted (p. 251), but two references by the evangelist (as distin- 
guished from Jesus and others whose words he records) to the 
fulfilment of Old Testament scripture, and both of these give 
evidence of being derived from the sources of the gospel. This 
author alone of the evangelists makes mention of the Roman 
emperor in whose reign the events recorded took place (3:1), 
and more explicitly than the others defines the political status of 
Palestine at the time. The familiarity with Jewish affairs which 
he assumes on the part of his readers, especially in chaps. I, 2 
(but observe his explanation in 2: 23), at first sight suggests 
Jewish readers, but is in reality sufficiently explained by the fact 
that he wrote for Christians who had already heard the story of 
Jesus’ life by word of mouth (1:4). It must, moreover, be 
remembered, as the epistles of Paul already clearly show, that 
even gentile Christians early acquired a knowledge of the Old 


Testament. 
[ Zo be completed in the next number. | 


21:3) instead of duy, which Luke uses, but much less frequently than Matthew ; 
vouxds (7: 30; 10:25; 11:45, 46, 52; 14:3) instead of ypaumareds, which Matthew 
and Mark usually employ. (See also MATHEWS, in BIBLICAL WORLD, May, 1895, 
pp. 340f.; PLUMMER, Com. on Luke, p. xxxiv.) 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ADAPTATION IN REVELATION. 


By REv. G. S. ROLLINS, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Jupaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism have been called 
“positive religions” because they did not develop, acted upon 
by internal forces alone, operating silently from age to age, but 
were proclaimed by great religious leaders, who assumed to 
speak as the organs of divine authority, and departed from 
ancient faiths and traditions. Yet none of these three religions 
was in all respects new. Each was established on ground already 
occupied by older beliefs and usages. Each had to displace what 
it could not assimilate, and whether it rejected or absorbed the 
older cults, it had to reckon with these at every point, and _ 
assume a definite attitude toward them. Each of these positive — 
religions had to take men as they were, and appeal to existing 
instincts and ideas. Therefore, to understand any one of these 
great systems, we need to know something of the faith which 
preceded. A clear interpretation of early Christianity requires 
familiarity with Judaism and Roman paganism. Recall how 
prominently the ideas of priesthood and sacrifice figure in the 
New Testament. For their explanation we are referred to Jewish 
worship. Here we meet the fact that sacrifice did not originate 
with the Jews, but reaches back to a remote past. Examina- 
tion reveals the same fact regarding other features of Mosaism. 
There are three distinct views concerning the origin of the 
Israelitish religion. The first is that it was an immediate revela- 
tion from God. Second, others hold it to be the product of 
human development. The third view considers that natural and 
revealed religion interpenetrated, so that the forms of revealed 
religion were affected by natural elements. The last view best 
accords with the facts as recent study discloses them. The influ- 
ence of the Egyptian bondage, Canaanitish neighbors, and of the 
Assyrian conquests powerfully affected the Hebrew civilization 
259 
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and religion, and we must reckon with these influences in any just 
estimate of Judaism. The explanation lies in the fact that all 
these peoples sprang from the same original stock. The Semitic 
races included the Arabs, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Aramzans, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians, who, in ancient times, occupied the 
Arabian peninsula together, with the fertile lands of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. This region was the birthplace of the three great 
positive religions above mentioned. Not only were these races 
allied by blood, but there was a high degree of similarity in 
i political, social, and religious institutions. Investigation has 
| established the fact that the original home of the Semitic tribes 
was not Mesopotamia, but Arabia. The religions of Assyria and 
the second Babylonian empire were of a comparatively late 
date, were syncretistic and civic, while that of the early Arabian 
tribes was simple, institutional, and traditional. The primitive 
cult, which chiefly consisted of simple rites, was preserved by 
the force of tradition. Now we find traces of these early Sem- 
itic rites and ideas in the Jewish economy evidently bearing the 
divine sanction. This brings us to an important inquiry: How 
shall we account for these heathen elements? If we admit their 
human origin, will this detract from the divine character and 
glory of the Oid Testament revelation? Can we discover a 
principle which permitted and controlled the use of human ele- 
ments in a system of revealed religion? 
If we turn to the New Testament, we shall find that Jesus 
imparted truth to his disciples as they were able to receive and 
appropriate it. Further than this, we see that not all of the 
truth which the Savior taught was new to men. Foregleams of it 
we find in heathen thought. The Jewish dispensation as a prepa- 
ration for Christianity had awakened expectations of the revela- 
tion which Jesus made. He used the messianic ideas as points 
of contact for his own teaching. He took men as he found them, 
and gradually unfolded in word and deed his revelation of the 

Father. Here, then, is a principle of adaptation to the limitations 
of men. We should naturally expect to find the same principle 
: and method in the earlier stages of revelation. And since, in 
the Old Testament dispensation, the imperfect development 
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of the Jewish mind required that revelation be concrete in 
form, new ideas were taught through familiar institutions. God 
adapted truth to the minds of men as they were. We find the 
law of adaptation running through the whole process of God’s 
self-manifestation to the chosen people. Revelation then, as in 
Christ’s day, came to set in order what men already knew, to 
fill out half-truths, completing the circle of truth, and to add 
new truth. The method, as suggested, was concrete. The law 
of adaptation provided for the use of the forms and rites of 
natural religion, as the vehicles of divine truth. Here, then, 
was a basis in human thought and practice for a special reve- 
lation. The point of divergence should be noted. While God 
used an existing institution of natural religion, he invariably 
gave it a new meaning. The new idea was divine and in con- 
trast to the heathen conception. The old rite received a new 
and higher significance. If God could take a physical phe- 
nomenon like the rainbow and make it the symbol of an idea 
and a sign of his promise, why could he not adopt the institu- 
tions of natural religion, and, imparting to them new meanings 
and purposes, make them the instruments of religious progress ? 
Modern scholarship is showing us that this is the method which 
God pursued. The study of the remains of the early Semites 
discloses many institutions familiar to us in the Old Testament, 
but which are older than Moses. A few examples may profitably 
illustrate the principle. , 

1. A comparison of the heathen and Jewish ideas of God 
reveals the toleration of anthropopathisms and anthropomor- 
phisms common to the former. The ancient Semite found himself 
a member of a natural society, which included gods and men. 
Religion was a feature of this social system. The connection 
between gods and men was physical, and was described in the 
terms of human relationship. God and man were literally of 
the same stock. The god was ruler in state and leader in war. 
The Semitic god was not ubiquitous. Each clan, however small, 
had its tribal god, whose jurisdiction was confined to his own 
territory. He did not venture beyond his own bounds, and 


could not protect his followers if they did so. To change one’s 
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nation meant to change one’s gods. This was an experience to 
be avoided ; therefore we can see what the call of Abram (Gen. 
12:1) involved. To forsake his land and kindred was to for- 
sake the gods of his land for new gods ina strange land. Fur- 
ther, the Semitic god was the owner of the land whereon his 
people dwelt. All living creatures belonged to him, and all 
changes of weather and seasons were attributed to his agency. 
These relationships were acknowledged in all religious rites. 
The Semitic god was not ethical. Since he was physically con- 
nected with man, he was affected by the same passions that 
rule his children. We find, then, these ideas included in the 
early heathen conception of God: (1) he was the physical pro- 
genitor of his people, and they belonged to him; (2) he was a 
local god; (3) he owned the land and all living creatures upon 
it; (4) he was sensuous. 

Now, do we recognize similar notions of God among the early 
Israelites? We find a sensuous idea of God which is familiar 
to all. Feelings and acts are ascribed to God in the language 
of men. God “is angry,” “is sorry,” ‘“repents;” he “speaks,” 
he ‘fights ;” and he “smells” the savory odors of sacrifice. The 
Jews were inclined to limit the operations of Jehovah to their 
own people. He was not supposed to be doing anything to 
other nations except when these clashed with Israel. Doubtless 
the Egyptian bondage and their idea of their election fostered 
this notion of national exclusiveness, which had its advantages 
in developing a national spirit and integrity. We see that the 
later prophets conceived God to be Lord of the whole earth. 
But in the early days the Semitic notion of a local deity was 
common. So also Jehovah is represented as the owner of Canaan, 
and his people are promised this inheritance so long as they are 
obedient and faithful. The average Israelite regarded Jehovah 
as the patron God of his nation. Naomi said to Ruth: “Thy 
sister-in-law has gone back to her people and her gods” (Ruth 
1:15). David accused those who drove him from his country 
of compelling him to serve “strange gods.’ In Judaism we find 
the idea of divine fatherhood, but dissociated from a physical 
basis. Man is created, not begotten. Sonship is of grace, not 
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of nature. ‘Israel is ‘Jehovah’s son,’ but the creation refers to 
a series of gracious acts, by which they were shaped into a 
nation.’’ This sonship was national, not individual. The devel- 
opment of the latter idea must wait for Christ. In addition to 
the spiritualization of the idea of fatherhood was the new ethical 
conception of God. Israel’s God was holy. Even in setting 
forth this notion of God, new to the heathen mind, the transition 
was not too sharp. The word which described this character- 
istic was taken from evil associations and baptized with a new 
significance. The verb gadhas means ‘set apart,” and originally 
referred to persons separated unto immoral purposes. The new 
meaning of the word is ‘“‘sanctify,” ‘“‘set apart to holy purposes.” 
Henceforth God is gedhes, ‘‘ holy.” 

Thus it becomes apparent that the transition from the 
heathen to the Hebrew conception of God was gradual. Sensu- 
ous ideas lingered. God might have corrected these by work- 
ing a miracle in human thought, but there is no evidence of such 
a miracle. God accommodated his self-revelation to these imper- 
fect notions, satisfied to introduce at fitting stages new ideas, 
attaching them to former conceptions. Hebrew history is a long 
series of acts by which God gradually led his people to a right 
apprehension of himself. At every advance there was some 
point of connection with human thought. 

2. Take a second feature of Old Testament religion, the 
parallel of which is found in heathen practice—sacred times. 
The most widely recognized was the sacred seventh day. The 
origin of this day is difficult to account for outside the Bible. 
The institution is one of those evidences which point to a prim- 
eval revelation known to all men. Such a revelation may not 
be demonstrable apart from the Bible, but among extra-biblical 
races there are hints of it. The most ancient records preserve 
the sacred character of the number seven. Whence this idea? 
That seven is a divisor of twenty-eight, the number of days in 
the lunar month, is an unsatisfactory explanation, for it does 
not show why four might not have been chosen. More than this, 
seven as a divisor of time was not confined to the Semitic races, 
but was almost universally recognized The biblical record makes 
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the sabbath a permanent divine institution from the beginning of 
human history. Here, then, was the basis in human thought for 
the fourth commandment. This provision embodied in written 
law what had been stamped upon human thought and observed 
in practice for an unknown period of time. 

But among the Jews the day received a new character. 
With neighboring peoples the sacred day was a feast day. 
Among the primitive Semites, religion chiefly consisted of pro- 
pitiatory feasts for the gods. Two new characteristics were 
added to the Jewish sabbath: it was to be a rest day and a holy 
day. The sabbath was lifted out of the heathen associations by 
being connected with God’s work of creation. It was the spe- 
cial character of this day, rather than the day itself, which 
marked it as new. It is a good example of the principle under 
consideration. 

3. The sacred place furnishes another case in point. The 
gods were supposed to have certain homes or haunts. Some 
dwelt in heaven, some on the earth, others in the underworld, 
and still others in the waters. Appropriate offerings were made 
to these various classes of divinities. Fire-offerings were made 
to heavenly deities because the homage of the worshiper was 
supposed to ascend in the smoke. Gifts for sea-gods were cast 
into the water. The earthly divinities were approached by offer- 
ings left at some spot where a god had made himself known. 
Because of such a vision, the place was sacred. The potentates_ 
of the underworld were placated by gifts of food left in caves. 
When men built houses for themselves, they thought it becom- 
ing to erect sanctuaries to God. The temple was built on a 
sacred spot, that is, a place where God had manifested himself. 
There are many striking parallels of this practice !n the Old 
Testament. A theophany or a victory was a sufficient reason 
for building an altar or a memorial. Thus Saul builds an altar at 
the site of his victory over the Philistines. Samuel sets up a 
stone and calls it Ebenezer. Some of these became prominent 
places of worship. After Jacob’s vision, he concluded that the 
spot was sacred and named it Bethel. This place continued to 
be a center of worship until the captivity. At many of these 
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shrines, as Shechem and Beersheba, heathen idolatry coexisted 
with Jewish sacrifice. The mingling which ensued was a con- 
tinual menace to Israel and constituted a fertile theme of pro- 
phetic preaching. 

It is seen that worship in sacred places was not peculiar to 
Israel, but common to all the Semitic tribes. The idea was most 
fully exemplified in the centralization of worship in Jerusalem, 
which thereafter was the holy city. The recognition of sacred 
places was another clear case of divine accommodation to human 
conception. But here, as elsewhere, there was a new idea, 
namely, the supremacy and unity of God. God would not share 
his worship with another. The sacrifice on the high places in 
which there was an attempt to mingle the worship of Jehovah 
and Baal was repugnant to God, and, therefore, sternly rebuked 
by the prophets. Israel’s God was one Lord, and would not 
divide his glory with heathen false gods. 

4. The choice of Abraham in founding a nation and a reli- 
gion was another condescension to human conceptions. Semitic 
religion, as we have seen, was associated with kinship. A god 
became connected with a certain family which developed into a 
clan. God entered into covenant with Abraham, promising 
certain blessings to him and his posterity. These privileges 
included the multiplication of the patriarch’s offspring until they 
should become a great nation. The point of divergence from 
Semitic thought lay in the rejection of physical connection 
between Abraham and Jehovah, and in the expansion of the 
clannish idea. God told Abraham that in him and his seed all 
the families of earth should be blessed. 

5. Circumcision was another human institution. Little is 
known of it save that it was very ancient and was widely prac- 
ticed. There may have been hygienic reasons for the custom, 
yet it was chiefly a civic rite, and usually performed at the age 
of citizenship. Apparently it had no religious significance. 
Now God took this rite, set it back to infancy, and made it the 
sign of the covenant between himself and his chosen people. 
Here circumcision had not only a civic, but also a religious, sig- . 
nificance. It was the mark of a citizen of the Hebrew theocracy. 
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6. So of the tithe. It was an old heathen tax imposed to 
maintain royal dignity. In most instances it was a heavy bur- 
den. The Lord prescribed the tenth for his people. It was 
devoted to the support of the temple and priesthood. This so 
far is in imitation of worldly sovereigns. The temple repre- 
sented Jehovah’s court. A new content was given to the idea 
of this tax. It was a recognition of God’s ownership of all. 
Further, prosperity was promised to all who should be faithful 
in its observance. With the Jew it was preéminently a religious 
obligation calculated to enliven the sense of dependence upon 
God, and the necessity of acknowledging his sovereignty over 
them and the land. 

7. Covenant-making was common among all early races, and 
exists to this day among many savage tribes. The original idea 
of the covenant was the establishment of fellowship between the 
parties to the compact. The ceremony varied. Sometimes it 
was the mingling of the blood of both parties in the veins of 
each, while some of the blood was sprinkled upon an altar, 
making the gods a party to the transaction. Again the act of 
eating together was sufficient to secure temporary fealty. So 
Abraham and the angel ate together (Gen. 18:8). Or the 
agreement might be sealed by the contracting parties passing 
between the divided parts of a slain animal. This is evidently 
what is meant in Gen. 15:10. The most common method was 
that of sprinkling the blood of a sacred animal upon both par- 
ties. The Old Testament parallel here is peculiarly close. 
When the covenant was ratified at Sinai, the blood was sprinkled 
upon the people and upon the altar, which represented God 
(Exod. 24: 6-8). But with the form the parallel ends. Between 
God and Israel the covenant meant more than good-will. It 
required from the Israelites obedience to a law which revealed 
a holy God. This obedience had for its aim a holy people. 
This conception of a holy God and a holy nation was new. 

8. No more conspicuous illustration of divine accommoda- 
tion can be found than that of the Jewish sacrificial system. 
“Sacrifice has its source in human need. It is as ancient and as 
extensive as the race.” The Semites had everything connected 
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with sacrificial worship—altar, sacrifice, and priest. The altar 
was a rough stone, or a pile of stones. The blood of the 
victim was sprinkled upon the altar. Observe the Old Testa- 
ment examples. The existence of a separate body of persons 
as priests was an early characteristic of religion. So it was in 
Israel. Among early peoples the aim of sacrifice was the estab- 
lishment of good fellowship between God and man. The pro- 
pitiatory element was uppermost; hence the sacrificial ceremony 
was a feast. The god was supposed to participate. The 
choicest portions of the flesh and the blood were reserved for 
him. The blood was regarded as the life of the victim. The 
sacred animals included the ox, the sheep, and the goat, prob- 
ably because they constituted almost the sole possessions of 
early pastoral peoples. Firstlings were regarded as the most 
valuable of animal offerings, because the blood of the parents 
was popularly supposed to flow purest in them. Human sacri- 
fice was not uncommon, and was the most precious of all. It 
was familiar to Abraham, and, when enjoined upon him, the trial of 
his faith lay not in being required to offer the “fruit of his body,” 
but in giving up his only son, in whom centered all his hopes. 

It seems plain that the Israelites retained in their sacrificial 
rites myuch that was common to other early peoples. But God 
lifted the whole system to a higher plane. He gave to the 
ceremonies a new content. The heathen sacrifices lacked the 
essentially religious elements. They knew nothing of the Old 
Testament conception of the holiness of God. The expiatory 
meaning of sacrifice, so prominent in the Jewish system, was 
absent from earlier thought. The ideas of sin and atonement 
were peculiarly Hebrew. Jewish sacrifice was an educator in 
the ideas of divine holiness and human sin. Moreover, Mosaic 
sacrifice had a forward look. Gradually it revealed the deep sin- 
fulness of man’s nature, and the need of a sacrifice more effectual 
than the “blood of bulls and goats and the ashes of heifers.”’ 
This God promised, and the faithful turned from the futility of 
ceremonialism to the all-sufficient sacrifice of the future. 

g. We must not close this list of illustrations of the divine 
method of revelation without some reference to the conception 
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of the kingdom of God. This idea also had a basis in human 
thought. There were several notions which served as points of 
contact to which to attach the idea of a holy society under the 
rule of God. There was the idea of society with mutual duties, 
and the notion of the divine headship of the nation. God was 
ruler, commander, and judge. It is quite probable that many 
Israelites did not wholly escape the sensuous ideas of God enter- 
tained by their heathen neighbors. Very likely a large propor- 
tion of Israel regarded Jehovah in much the same way that 
Sennacherib looked upon Asshur —as a mighty ruler in peace, 
and chieftain in war. The constitutional basis for the kingdom 
of God was the covenant with Abraham, while the material 
beginning was the family of that patriarch. Revelation laid 
hold upon prevailing conceptions of kingship and empire. God 
as the source of power was an indispensable idea. There was a 
distinct difference between heathen thought at this point and the 
idea of revelation. The latter rejects the notion of physical 
connection between God the ruler and his people. The abso- 
luteness. of the divine government, even though administered 
through judges, was in accord with current ideas of kingship. 
But a new conception was made prominent; Israel’s King was 
holy, and required holiness of his people. The transition from 
judges to kings under Samuel seems at first sight to have been 
a retgogression, but is best accounted for on the principle before 
us: that of divine accommodation to human ignorance and weak- 
ness® The great world-powers of Assyria and Egypt naturally 
created a strong impression of the advantages under such forms 
of government. The evil effects of this departure from the ideal 
of a direct rule of God were in part overcome by making the 
king immediately responsible to God, and by connecting national 
prosperity or adversity with the moral character of the king. It 
was discovered that Israel’s king must be holy. The ideal king 
was David. The belief that they were a peculiar people, chosen 
by a holy God, gradually developed the conception in the pro- 
phetic mind of a holy society in which the will of God should 
be supreme. One purpose of Israelitish history was to evolve 
this ideal and reveal the utter hopelessness of realizing it 
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through merely human leaders and governments. Finally the 
prophets abandoned the hope of attaining the perfect rule of 
God under earthly kings, and looked to the future, when the 
Prince of Peace should arise and bless the whole earth with his 
righteous reign. It is interesting to trace through the Old 
Testament record the slow but sure approach to the messianic 
ideal. We mark the temporary use, but gradual elimination, of 
humanelements. These served as points of contact for the reve- 
lation, but the impartation of a new and higher principle always 
led to the ultimate abandonment of a mere external, when its 
spiritual goal was reached, just as the chrysalis abandons the 
cocoon when it has reached the butterfly stage. 

Obvious limitations forbid multiplication of examples, but 
enough have been suggested to indicate a permanent, beneficent 
principle of action in God’s revelation of himself and of man’s 
condition and destiny. There was, and is, an accommodation to 
human conditions and capacities. Revelation was neither abrupt 
nor rapid. It is seen that such divine condescension was neces- 
sitated by human ignorance. Truth presented in the abstract is 
rarely fully apprehended. To secure immediate appropriation 
of truth so given would require a miracle in human thought. 
The biblical miracles are few in number, and in all of them 
attention is chiefly directed to the thought they contain. A 
revelation imparted wholly, or principally, through miracles 
would always be open to suspicion, because so largely super- 
natural. God’s way is partly natural. His revelation is accom- 
modative and progressive. He does not invade the human 
personality and impose upon it a system of abstract truth. 
Rather does he adapt himself to his creature, seeking some basis 
in existing thought as a point of attachment for new truth. He 
uses concrete institutions as a medium of advanced thought. 
Jesus evidently followed the same plan. Where no sacrifice of 
essential principles was involved, he yielded to current ideas 
and practices. He observed Jewish forms of worship, at the 
same time pointing to the ideal which is independent of rites 
and places. He frequently used the apocalyptic language of 
his day, although he conveyed truth the spiritual import of 
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which could not be confined within the accepted literal interpre- 
tation of such symbolism. Many literalists today are stumbling 
over this figurative language, failing to discern its spiritual con- 
tent, and overlooking the fact that the use of such expressions 
was an accommodation on Christ’s part. From the constitution 
of the human mind, this must always be the wisest method of 
imparting truth. The iconoclast never succeeds because he goes 
too fast. Our missionaries conform to the divine method. 
They seek a point of contact for Christian thought, by using 
heathen ideas as far as practicable. The gospel is conciliatory 
in its approach. Paul’s address to the Athenians begins with a 
consummate example of Christian apologetic (Acts 17:23; R. V. 
marg.). 

We may fittingly close with a few of the inferences dedu- 
cible from this discussion : 

1. This principle of accommodation in revelation enables us 
to account for the human elements of the Old Testament 
language and religion. We are no longer confused at finding 
institutions which were common among the heathen sanctioned, 
even used, by God. They are the vehicles of new thought. 

2. This principle explains and emphasizes the gradualness of 
revelation. There was a slow unfolding of divine truth, which 
was mediated through familiar institutions and forms of speech. 
These instrumentalities were cast aside when the truth which they 
conveyed was received. Weare still, and probably always shall 
be, somewhat dependent upon external forms as aids to devo- 
tion and the apprehension of truth. We still argue the merits 
of Gerizim and Jerusalem, gowns and rubrics, while God patiently 
waits for us to realize our fellowship with him independently of 
forms and places. 

3. The recognition of this principle of condescension does. 
not detract from the divine character of the revelation. The 
truth is no less divine because imparted gradually and in a way 
to make it accessible. Indeed, God’s manifestation has chiefly 
been made through human beings and institutions. It is neces- 
sarily so. The truth is more readily recognized and appre- 
hended when thus presented. The incarnation is the most 
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eminent example of this method. Christ was the visible expres- 
sion of God. “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
God spoke to his ancient people through altar and sacrifice, and 
from the mercy seat. To us he speaks through his Son. ‘ God 
was in Christ.”” Though, from the necessities of the case, God 
was ‘ veiled in (by) the flesh,” yet God was also “ manifested in 
the flesh.’ 


AN OLIVE TREE 
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OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES IN BIBLE LANDS, 
II. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.CS., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


A PROMINENT eastern figure around whom gathers number- 


less references is the watchman. 


necessary and important figure in the East than with us. 


A TURKISH SOLDIER 


The watchman is a much more 
If prop- 
erty is to be secure, it is always 
necessary to engage a watch- 
man. When the traveler reaches 
a village, however many may 
be his retinue of servants and — 
muleteers, he must engage one 
or more of the villagers to be 
watchman. Only by doing 
this can he secure in any way 
the protection of the sheikh of 
the village. It, of course, often 
amounts to ‘setting a thief to 
catch a thief,” or, if you will, 
paying a small sum to prevent 
being robbed of a larger; but 
without that robbing is almost 
sure and detection of the rob- 
ber practically impossible. It 
is the same with other proper- 
ty. Houses cannot be locked 
up as in more civilized lands; 


thieves can come over the roofs or ‘dig through” the walls. 
The most trusted guardians of property in Jerusalem are the 
black Soudanese known as the 7Zakruri—the race from which 


Gordon made his finest soldiers. 
slaves, and are of course followers of the prophet. 


They were not long ago all 
Practically 
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speaking, a watchman must be a Moslem, as the word of any 
other man will not be accepted in evidence in case of a 
Mahommedan robber being brought to justice. 

Then at the time of harvest all fruit must be watched; in the 
vineyards, fig and apricot groves, and orange and melon gardens 


VINEYARDS AND WATCHTOWERS 


watchmen are stationed night and day to watch from some 
prominent point for thieves. In vineyards it is common for 
small rough towers” of stone, or booths raised on posts, to be 
built to lift the watchman to a sufficient height to keep the whole 
ground in view; in other cases simple “‘booths”™ are made on 
a high part of the ground. In these latter whole families will 
at times take up their abode to protect their family property. 
Night watchmen on towers will call to each other across the 
valleys to keep each other awake and to ask how the night is 
progressing,” just as in the cities the street watchmen” in the 
bazaars whistle the one to the other at stated times to keep a 
check on one another’s attentiveness. 

2° Matt. 21: 33. 31: 1, 12. 

*Job 27:18; Isa. 1:8. Cant. 3:33 
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At the harvest seasons it is fairly safe to go unescorted about 
the country at night, because every threshing-floor, every vine-: 
yard, and every fruit garden has its wakeful inhabitant on the 
gui vive for any alarm. 

The position of servants is, of course, in some respects much 
changed from both Old Testament and New Testament times, 
through the dwindling of slavery. Slaves, usually black women, 
are still kept by wealthy Moslems, but their position is altogether 
different from that of the slaves of ancient times. Slavery, as we 
read of it with its horrible cruelty in Africa, does not exist in the 
Holy Land. Servants there are, of course,in many forms. There 
are people of very respectable family, though of reduced circum- 
stances, who perform various household duties for no definite 
wages, but in return for board and lodging and occasional pres- 
ents. To such a position may the prodigal son*s have thought 
of returning. Many of the higher dependents of the wealthy 
are of this kind; they are perhaps poor relatives, and are treated 
almost as equals. Others there are who take service with regular 
wages, but among the middle classes their position is often 
almost like a member of the family, and their duties over they 
will slip into a back seat to enjoy music or any such entertain- 
ment as is going on. They are quick, however, to observe any 
nod or motion of the hand from their master or mistress,” and 
when out of the room they are commonly summoned by clap- 
ping. A man’s position is, of course, largely judged by the number 
and character of the servants he keeps. Consuls in the East 
always have to engage Turkish soldier-servants, who walk about 
with them wherever they go, and by their gorgeous uniforms 
and fantastic swords impress all they meet with the greatness 
of their master. On great occasions these consuls send their 
cavasses to represent them. Thus at a wedding in Jerusalem I 
have seen twenty-three cavasses marching in front of the bride’s 
carriage—an honor which the bridegroom had to pay for after- 
ward at the rate of a dollar and a half to each. 

The mode of treating a master in the East is, to his face at 
any rate, much more deferential than with us. Servants, of 


Cant. 1:6; 8:11, 13. 75 Luke 15:19. 262 Kings 2:12; 13:14. 
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less of the ages of the people; old 
people, old enough to be my grand- 
parents, have often addressed me as 
Ya abbe. Another common expression 
is Ya stede ‘‘ Oh Lord ;’’ ® it is the com- 
monest mode of addressing a master, 
as we might say “Sir.” How many 
passages in the Bible that seem so 
unlike our ordinary life have the sound 
of everyday realistic life, when we 
remember these are the natural modes 
of respectful address! 

Another mode of speaking in the 
East which seems unnatural in the 
West is the metaphorical and para- 
bolical as contrasted with the direct 
style of speech. And yet it is in com- 
mon use today. Proverbs—really of 
the kind of short parables—are in 
constant use, and passing through the 
streets one who keeps his ear open will 
find every few sentences involving a 
proverb. Thus the teaching of our 


Lord was the form which probably alone could have appealed to 
the common people. Abstract ideas do not take ready root, 
but a story is eagerly listened to and remembered. The love of 
eastern peoples for stories is well known, and a group gathered 
round a professional story-teller will listen for hours while the 
long-drawn-out narration is told to the delighted audience. 
They will expect to hear discussed in full every detail of dress 
and every dish served at the table of their heroes. May it not 


*7 Ps, 123: 2. %2 Kings 8:9. 992 Kings 8:12; Matt. 18:26. 
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course, will rise and bow to their master when he enters, and will 
salute after receiving his orders. Ya abbe ‘‘my father”’*” is one 
of the commonest modes of address to a master, as a servant, 
or one putting himself in the humble position of a servant, will 
call himself zjn-ak “thy son.” The term is used quite regard- 
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have been that in the actual delivery many of the parables 
of our Lord were much more full, and that we have but the 
summary? Our Lord often taught long hours, and it is in 
the parables that we have much of his teaching preserved; it 
may be that the people were delighted® to hear these homely 


TRAVELERS IN CAMP IN PALESTINE 


stories told in all the fulness and minutia which would hold 
entranced an oriental audience today. 

Universal, too, is another habit contrary to our ideas, involv- 
ing hyperbolical or, as we should say, exaggerated language. 
No ordinary man will describe things exactly as they occur, and 
even a foreigner residing in the country must instinctively come 
to speak in a stronger way than he would ordinarily, or he will 
fail to impress his audience. We must remember that what is 
exaggeration to us is mot such to them, and what we say is in 
their minds distorted to the extent of the exaggeration they 

3° Mark 12: 37. 
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imagine we must put in. If we say the streets of our cities are 
100 feet wide, they will think we actually mean little more than 
their narrow streets; but if we tell them we can put twenty of 
their streets side by side to make the width of our street, they 
_ may very probably form a correct conception of what we mean. 


BEGGARS IN PALESTINE 


The Bible, as an eastern book, is full of such expressions.3#* To 
easterns, Acts 2: 19, 20, as applied to Pentecost, and Matt. 24 : 29 
(compare 5: 34), as applied to the terrors of the time of the tak- 
ing of Jerusalem, would present no difficulties. We create diffi- 
culties by trying to read eastern language through clouded 
western spectacles. 

The professional deggar I have referred to before; but two 
classes of beggars of whom we hear much deserve some notice, 
viz., blind men and lepers. Both of these classes seem today 

3" Note, for example, Luke 9:58; 14: 26, 33; 18:25. 
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to hold very much the position they did during the time of our 
Lord’s ministry. 

Blindness is, as is well known, common in the East. Much 
of it is due to neglected cases of ‘Egyptian ophthalmia” 
( Trachoma), but more to a disease called Glaucoma, and a few to 
cataract. When a man or woman gets blind there is little, if 
anything, left for him to do but to take to begging, and at the 
outsides of towns and villages, and at the entrances of churches 
and great houses where many are coming and going, a crowd 
of these poor folks will commonly be found holding out their 
hands and crying for a dole. With these will be associated 
the lame and the paralyzed, all exhibiting as much as possible 
their respective diseased parts.3* The sights are often repulsive 
in the extreme. Western medical science can often make the 
“blind to see” and the “lame to walk,” but for the lepers, sad 
to say, so far no remedy has been found; and in Palestine, in 
particular, these poor wretches show little patience in the efforts 
made to ‘“‘ cleanse” them. 

Whether the leprosy of today has any relation to that 
described in the Levitical law% is exceedingly doubtful. A 
careful study of the symptoms described then with the cases 
today makes it, to my mind, very unlikely. Probably the 
‘leprosy ” of Moses was designed to include a great number of 
skin diseases, which were either all infectious or so like infec- 
tious diseases that they could not be distinguished by the ele- 
mentary medical science of those days. It certainly seems to 
have been curable, which leprosy today is not. But whatever 
may have been the condition of lepers in those early days and 
in New Testament times, the leprosy, which from crusading times 
down to the present has been known in Palestine, as well as in 
many other parts of the world, is one of the most loathsome and 
pitiable diseases known. A man who can look at a group of 
poor lepers sitting outside the walls of Jerusalem and be unmoved 
to pity must indeed be callous. The larger number of lepers in 
the country are gathered at Jerusalem, where they have a num- 
ber of houses in the village of Sz/wan (Siloam) assigned to them. 


Luke 16: 20. 33 Lev., chap. II. 
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They are fairly well off, as they receive considerable alms from 
the pilgrims, especially the Russian peasants, who come to Jeru- 
salem. The Moravians have built outside the city a small leper 
hospital (to accommodate about thirty), called “Jesu Help” 
house. Here a number of these poor wretches have received 


THE LEPER RESERVE AT SILWAN 


Christian kindness and instruction. The other colonies of lepers 
are at Ramleh, Nablus, and Damascus; from twenty to thirty 
at each place. Altogether there are about 120 to 140 lepers in 
the country. All of them have special isolated buildings assigned 
to them by the government ; they live in their colonies, but 
freely walk about in public places. The traveler in the bazaars 
of Jerusalem or Damascus will frequently see the eyes of a leper 
looking out from among the shawls and bandages which he has 
flung about his face to hide his condition. The village sheikhs 
are often very quick to detect signs of incipient leprosy and to 
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send the victims out of the village to live an outcast life in one 
of the colonies. Children of lepers, if kept apart from their 
parents, by no means always contract the disease; but, if they 
are not separated, they usually do so in time. Although all 
manner of treatment has been tried all over the world —and 


‘ 


A GROUP OF LEPERS 


also at the Moravian hospital—no cure for a pronounced case has 
as yet proved successful. 

Before leaving the subject of the diseases of the country I 
may mention that the “ fevers’’ mentioned in the gospels and 
Acts, and the “ bloody flux ’’ 34 or dysentery, are still common in 
the country. Fevers were divided by the medical science of 
Luke’s time into “great’’ and “lesser,” and we think that in 
his words ‘‘a great fever” 35 we trace the hand and learning of 
the “ beloved physician.” % 

In the treatment of disease in general there is little but 
ignorance and superstition, except where some ideas of western 
science have penetrated. In the towns fully qualified doctors, 
either foreign or native—many of the latter trained at the 
American Protestant College at Beirut —are fairly plentiful. 


Acts 28:8. 35 Luke 4: 38. 36 Col. 4:14. 
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The more ignorant, however, are very ready to go back to their 
old traditional ways of treatment. Bleeding is used extensively, 
and often with most harmful results. Two western teachings are 
almost universally recognized—the use of quinine and vaccina- 
tion. Charms are often used; many of these are little rolls of 


PROFESSIONAL HIRED MOURNERS 


paper covered with extracts of the Koran intersprinkled with 
hieroglyphic signs. Moslem shetkhs manufacture them, and I 
have frequently known even Jews to use them. A charm for a 
headache must be bound round the head, and so on. The actual 
cautery is very much used both for wounds and as a counter- 
irritant. Blisters and setons (formed often by placing a pea in 
a wound and binding it there in position) are of everyday 
occurrence for surgical affections. Sick people are seldom left 
to quiet and rest, but their bedroom is crowded with talking 
friends who smoke and drink coffee in their presence all day 
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long. Among the true easterns, for example the Syrian Jews, 
the moment the patient is considered dead the room is given 
over to the frantic cries of the mourners. Members of an alien 
faith are hastily thrust away, and the distracted cries of the 
friends resound from court to court to announce another death. 
During an epidemic, for example of cholera, it is a weird thing to 
hear the crying break out around you in house after house from 
night to night. The professional mourners, mostly women, 
make themselves look nearly crazy by disordering and pulling 
at their hair, tearing open their shirts, beating and tearing at 
their breasts, and howling. ‘The mourners go about the 
streets.’’ 37 


37 Eccles. 12: 5. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART VII[—(continued). 
THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE UNTIL THE FINAL 
ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DISCOURSES IN PEREA (CONTINUED). 


§ 100. Discourse at a chief Pharisee’s table. Luke 14 : 1-24. 
§ 101. Discourse on counting the cost. Luke 14 : 25-35. 
§102. Three parables of grace. Luke, chap. 15. 
$103. Two parables of warning. Luke, chap. 16. 
§ 104. Concerning forgiveness and faith. Luke 17: 1-10. 


{| 236. Notes on § 100, Luke 14:1-24.—Vs. 1. It is impossible to 
say just when this incident occurred, but it must have been before 
Jesus had completely broken with the hierarchy and scribes. “On a 
sabbath”: The Jews often feasted on the sabbath. ‘ Watching him” : 
probably with suspicion as well as curiosity. Vs. 4. The Pharisees 
did not allow unnecessary healing on the sabbath; 7. ¢., of those cases 
which could safely be postponed until the next day. Apparently they 
were ashamed to air their heartlessness, or too morbidly conscientious 
to say it was lawful thus to break the sabbath. Vs. 5. Jesus here 
makes use of his favorite method of attack upon pharisaic pedantry, 
the appeal to the exceptions made by the rabbis themselves. Cf Luke 
13:15. Vss. 7-11 are best understood by a reference to the habits of 
the Jews at elaborate feasts, to which an entire village might be invited. 
The guests were assigned seats in accordance with their social impor- 
tance, the most honored being within the house on the raised platform, 
and the others being given places in the house and the court, the 
beggars and the dogs disputing over the fragments in the streets. 
Unless especially conducted by the host, each guest would take his 
place according to his own estimate of his importance in the social 
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scale. Jesus uses this social custom as an illustration of the advantages 
accruing to the man of small pretensions. Vs. 11 states the moral 
principle the social custom illustrated. Vss. 12-14 contain advice for 
hosts. Here, as in so many of the sayings of Jesus, we must make 
allowance for the form of the statement. Jesus is not condemning 
family meals or dinner parties composed of one’s friends, but is rather 
teaching that hospitality should not become a means of selfish advance- 
ment and should be extended to those upon whose repayment one 
cannot count. Vs. 14, “the resurrection of the just”: 2. ¢., in the com- 
pleted messianic kingdom. 

Vss. 15-24 contain a parable suggested by the complacent remark 
of vs. 15. Jesus apparently saw that the speaker judged that the Jews. 
would unquestionably have a share in the “great feast” of the king- 
dom. The parable was intended to show that no people had a 
monopoly of the divine favor. On the general principle of interpret- 
ing the parable see 4146. It is customary among the Arabs to send 
out two invitations to a great feast, one several days before the event 
and one on the morning of the appointed day. If the guest disregards. 
the second invitation, it is interpreted as a deadly insult. The excuses 
pleaded in the parable would not be accepted as sufficient. The elements. 
of the parable are easily identified: the feast is the kingdom and the 
host is God; “those that were bidden” are the Jews; those in the 
streets, the despised people; those out in the lanes and hedges, the 
even more despised gentiles. The teaching, therefore, is clear: the 
religious party of the Jews who would naturally have been expected to 
enter the kingdom had despised it, and their places were to be filled 
by the despised masses and the gentiles. The lesson is as much 
needed today as in the time of Jesus. 

237. Notes on $101, Luke 14:25-35.—The illustrations of Jesus. 
here contained were intended to prevent the multitudes’ taking him as 
the Christ of their mistaken hopes. As such he would have been 
expected to give them only pleasures. The kingdom of God, Jesus 
tries to get them to see, involved sacrifice, and no man should under- 
take to join it unless he was ready to endure suffering. His words, 
therefore, are a plea for calm forethought on the part of any person 
who is considering really becoming his disciple. 

{| 238. Notes on § 102, Luke 15: 1-32.— The three parables con- 
tained in this chapter have one teaching in common: God rejoices at 
the repentance of any man, be he never so humble or depraved. The 
occasion of the teaching is given by Luke in vss. 1, 2. To appreciate 
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the attitude of the Pharisees, see John 7:49. The elements to be 
noted in each parable are: (1) something apparently of little value is 
lost, (2) is found, and (3) its recovery is a source of joy. Vss. 3-7. 
Note the comparatively little worth of one sheep in a flock of a hundred, 
the effort made for its recovery, the celebration at its rescue, and the 
analogy drawn by Jesus. Vss. 8-10. Note the same points as regards 
the coin. This parable becomes a little more intelligible when one 
recalls the windowless houses of the masses in Christ’s time, and the 
habit of poor women to wear their little fortunes strung about their 
necks. Vss. 11-32 contain perhaps the most perfect parable spoken 
by Jesus. But it is a parable, and is not to be treated in any other 
way than the other two. It, like them, is concerned with the joy 
caused by the recovery of that which has been lost. It cannot be 
safely used to illustrate more than the same inestimable teaching as to 
God already given in vss. 7 and ro. But, at the same time, it is far 
more eloquent than either of the other two parables. It is a son that 
was lost, a father that rejoiced. Vs. 12, “Give me the substance,” etc.: 
It was customary for an aging father to divide his property among his 
sons before his death. The younger son was, therefore, asking only 
that the act be anticipated in his case. He would have received one- 
third of the estate. Vs. 16, “husks”: the horn-shaped pods of the 
carob tree. That he should come to this calling and this food shows 
the depth of the son’s misery. Vs. 17, “came to himself”: the father 
could not find him, for he was lost, but the son, unlike the sheep or 
coin, could find himself. Note the consistency of the portrait: the 
very physical craving that had led him through extravagance into misery 
now leads him toward home. Vs. 20. The father’s impulsive for- 
giveness and (vs. 23) joy mark the culmination of the parable. Vss. 
25-32, with their striking portrait of a selfish, Pharisee-like man’s 
inability to think of anyone but himself or see anything but the dark 
past of his brother, only make the father’s love and gladness over the 
recovered son the more attractive. And God loves like the father. 

4 239. Notes on § 103, Luke 16 : 1-31.— Both of the parables in 
this passage are concerned with the right use of wealth (cf. especially 
vs. 14). The “parable of the unjust steward” enforces the power of 
wealth to make friends. The illustration chosen is that of the agent 
of a landed proprietor who is about to be discharged for dishonest 
practices. Vs. 6, “thy bond,” probably better “lease”: in which the 
amount stipulated was evidently paid in kind. Vs. 6, “ hundred meas- 
ures” (or daths): perhaps 875 gallons, worth $50. Vs. 7, “hundred 
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measures” (or cors): about 1,000 bushels. By thus reducing the rent 
the agent was naturally recognized as having a share in the gain 
accruing to the tenant (vs. 4). Vs. 8, “his lord commended the unjust 
steward”: In the original “his” is “the,” and it is held by some that 
“lord” refers to Jesus. In any case, the commendation does not make 
the man’s action honest, but simply calls attention to the fact that the 
agent had used property to gain friends. Vs. 9. This power Jesus 
says should be used by his disciples, buc not for low, selfish ends 
(‘eternal tabernacles”) or by dishonest means. The last point is 
enforced strongly in vss. 10-13, in which Jesus, by way of correcting 
any possible misunderstanding of his illustration, shows that the use of 
wealth is an indication of character, and that in all events it must be 
so used that by its aid one may the better serve God (vs. 13). Wealth, 
like prudence (vs. 8), is to be at the service of the king. 

Vss. 14-18 are a collection of sayings of Jesus not altogether con- 
nected in thought. Note the contempt shown by the Pharisees for the 
teaching of Jesus as to the right use of wealth, and his terrible accusa- 
tion of wilful hypocrisy (vss. 14, 15). On vs. 16 see 4 132. 

Vss. 19-31. In this parable Jesus teaches the penalty of a selfish 
use of wealth. The rich man has not the prudence of the dishonest 
agent, for he does not use his wealth to make friends even by charity. 
The parable is intended to set forth the certain punishment of such a 
man, but its details are, of course — just because it is a parable — not 
to be taken literally. Vs. 19 portrays the luxurious selfishness of the 
rich man, and vss. 20, 21, the miserable beggary of Lazarus. Vs. 23, 
“ Hades”: generally the abode of the dead. At this point begins the 
use of current Jewish eschatological terms. Vs. 25 contains one of the 
chief elements in the story, vss. 27-31 its application to the people. 
The teaching is clear: Moses and the prophets alike taught the duty of 
caring for the poor. If the Jews did not follow such teachers, their 
case was hopeless. Nothing could lead them to more generous action 
—not even a man sent back from death. Thus does Jesus answer the 
scoffings of vs. 14. Wealth selfishly used brings not only misery in 
this world to those who are poor, but misery in the next to its owners. 

240. Notes on §104, Luke 17: 1-10.— Jesus here insists on two 
great elements of his teaching : the sin of making the moral life harder 
for others (cf. Matt. 18:6, 7; Mark g: 42) and the duty of forgiveness. 
Vs. 3, however, makes it plain that Jesus does not intend that the most 
forgiving person shall blind himself to the fact of sin. Vs.4. The 
teaching is even more strongly put in Matt. 18:21, 22. In vss. 5-10 
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are contrasted two opposing conceptions of religion. In vss. 5, 6 is 
that of Jesus himself, faith; and in vss. 7-10 there is that of the 
Pharisees, fulfilment of commands. Neither teaching is given in a 
form which it would be impossible to misinterpret, but when once 
allowance has been made for the pedagogical exaggeration of statement, 
this great truth appears: to live the ideal life taught by Jesus, one 
needs to have within oneself an active principle which will prompt to 
deeds, rather than to submit to a lawgiver who will enforce the pre- 
cise rule of the hour. In the man of faith there is a power which is 
immeasurable; for the man of mere obedience, ability simply to per- 
form tasks. 


241. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* What was 
the objection of the Pharisees to Jesus’ healing a man on the 
sabbath ? (2)* How does Jesus justify his act of mercy? (3)* 
What virtue does Jesus enforce by his words about finding one’s 
seat ata dinner? (4) Should one be humble for the sake of 
being humble? (5)* What does Jesus teach about the real 
nature of hospitality? (6)* What parable does Jesus use to 


teach concerning those who will not, and those who will, become 
members of the kingdom of God? 

(7)* How does Jesus enforce the need of counting the cost 
of becoming his follower? (8) What is the relation of self- 
sacrifice to love ? 

(9)* What truth do the three parables of Luke, chap. 15, 
teach? (10)* What different aspects of this truth does each par- 
able illustrate ? (11) Compare the attitude of the Pharisees with 
that of the elder brother. (12) Recall other sayings of Jesus 
in which God’s love is taught. (13)* Give the parable of the 
dishonest steward and point out the one truth that it illustrates. 
(14)* How does Jesus guard the parable from being interpreted 
as commending dishonesty? (15)* What was the attitude of 
the Pharisees toward the teaching of Jesus as to the right use of 
‘wealth? (16)* How does Jesus illustrate the misery that comes 
from a selfish use of wealth ? 

{| 242. Constructive Work.— Let the pupil write chap. xxiv of his 
“Life of Christ,” especially considering the teaching of Jesus upon 
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the conditions of becoming a member of the kingdom of God, and the 
right use of wealth. 

§ 243. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The laws of inheritance among the Jews. 


See HastinGs, Dictionary of the Bible, article “ Heir;” also Simcox, Expositor, 
Third Series, Vol. X, pp. 122-36. 


2. The teaching of Jesus as to wealth. 

MATHEWS, Social Teaching of Jesus, chap.6; PEABODY, Mew World, June, 1900. 

3. The dangers to which religious people are exposed as illustrated 
by references to the Pharisees in this chapter. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE RAISING-OF LAZARUS, AND ITS EFFECT ON THE JEWS. 


§105. The raising of Lazarus. John 11 : 1-46. 
$106. The withdrawal to Ephraim. John 11: 47-54. 


“| 244. Notes on § 105, John 11:1~-46.— The narrative of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus falls into four parts: (a) the message to Jesus and the 
conversation of Jesus with his disciples, vss. 1-16; (4) the conversa- 
tion between Jesus and the two sisters, vss. 17-37; (¢) Lazarus called 
forth from the tomb, vss. 38-44; (d) the effect on the Jews, vss. 45, 46. 

Vs. 1, “Bethany”: a village on the eastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives, now known as El ‘Azariyeh, and, as vs. 18 says, fifteen fur- 
longs, a little less than two miles, from Jerusalem. See more fully in 
notes on §§ 118, 119. Vs. 2 refers to the event of John 12:1-3. The 
most noteworthy element of this part of the narrative is Jesus’ expres- 
sion of confidence that he could be in no real danger while he was in 
the path of duty (vss. 8-10). The “twelve hours in the day” are the 
symbol of a man’s appointed time of work, during which his path of 
duty is plain before him. While they last he need not stumble. It is 
only when he undertakes to go forward with no light of conviction on 
his path —in other words, turns aside from the path of duty —that 
teal danger begins. 

Vss. 4-7 and 15 raise the difficult question why Jesus, when he had heard 
of Lazarus’ sickness, tarried still two days where he was. Was it that he 
might arrive after the death of Lazarus, or, if (as vss. 6, 17 suggest) he were 
already dead, that there might be no possible doubt of the fact, and so the 
glory of God might be more manifest (vs. 4)? The narrative perhaps sug- 
gests this on the surface. But it is difficult for us to believe that this was 
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actually Jesus’ intention. It was contrary to his general principle and prac- 
tice (see 4 59) to create opportunities for the display of his power. And we 
are constrained to believe that he had other reasons for his delay, perhaps, 
as vss. 8-10 suggest, that he might be clear what the path of duty —the will of 
his Father —was. That he foresaw his death is perfectly clear. But he may 
well have hesitated, and waited for light on the question whether it was yet 
time to precipitate that death, and whether it was his duty, in the face of 
possible death, at this time to go into the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem. 
In the end he decides that it is his duty to go. That he should avail him- 
self of the situation which the delay created to strengthen the faith of his 
disciples (vs. 15) is only what we should expect. How he learned of the 
death of Lazarus (vss. 11 ff.) the narrative gives us no means of knowing, 

In his conversation with the sisters (vss. 17-37) the effort of Jesus 
is directed toward convincing them that in him is the power of eternal 
life, and in faith in him the guarantee of it. They already believe 
that he is the Christ (vs. 27), that he can cure sickness and so prevent 
death (vss. 21, 32), and Martha has at least a hope that God will in 
answer to his prayer raise up the dead, anticipating that resurrection 
of the last day for which she looks (vs. 24). But Jesus would have 
her see that for him who has faith in him the victory is already 
achieved ; that life in him is itself and in its nature eternal life, of 
which death is but an insignificant interruption (vss. 25, 26). Fellow- 
ship with God is the basis of eternal life (John 17: 3), and faith in 
Jesus creates such fellowship. 

Vss. 38-44, which relate the raising itself, illustrate the sympathy 
of Jesus with sorrow, and indicate the conditions under which Jesus 
wrought all his deeds of power. See especially vs. 41, and cf John 
5:19 ff. Vs. 39, compared with vs. 17, reflects the fact that burial in 
that country took place, for sanitary reasons, on the same day as death. 

Looking at the whole event in the light in which the narrative 
itself places it, we see in it a manifestation of the glory of God, 2. ¢., 
of his power and goodness, through his Son, and especially a revelation 
of the impossibility of death, save as an incident in an endless life, to 
one who has faith, and consequently life, in Jesus, the Son of God. 

{| 245. Notes on §106, John 11: 47-54.—Vs. 47, “the chief priests 
therefore and the Pharisees”: the chief priests being mostly Saddu- 
cees (Acts 5:17), this coalition was a union of two elements which 
were usually antagonistic to one another, though there were repre- 
sentatives of both parties in the Sanhedrin. Up to this time the 
opposition to Jesus in Jerusalem had come from the Pharisees, though 
Matthew mentions both parties as opposing him in Galilee (Matt. 
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16:1). Nowthey unite against him in Jerusalem also, and (vs. 52) 
from this time seek to compass his death. The reason for opposing 
him, given in vs. 48, is a political one, and as such seems to reflect 
especially the thought of the Sadducees, they rather than the Pharisees 
being moved by political motives. What the Sadducees feared was a 
messianic movement, which the Romans would treat as treason, and 
as so dangerous as to require the taking away from the Jews of all 
semnblance even of independence. The words of Caiaphas, vss. 49, 50, 
are, as an expression of his thought, those of the sheerest worldly 
wisdom. Rejecting instantly the policy of letting him alone, by which 
they might possibly incur the displeasure of the Romans, he proposes 
to put him out of the way, judging it every way better to sacrifice one 
man than to risk the peace of the nation. To the evangelist the 
words so appropriately and exactly describe the actual mission of 
Jesus that he can only account for them as spoken by inspiration, 
itself to be accounted for by the sacred office that Caiaphas held. 
The conception of the high priest as the medium of divine communi- 
cation, and the idea of unconscious prophecy, both belong to Jewish 
thought. 

“The Jews”” among whom Jesus walked no more (vs. 54) are prob- 
ably those of Jerusalem. The city of Ephraim (vs. 54) to which he 
retired is probably the Ophrah (Josh. 18: 23) and Ephron or Ephrain 
(2 Chron. 13:19) of the Old Testament, the probable site being at 
Et-Taiyibeh, about four miles northeast of Bethel. (See Ropinson, Bid. 
Res., Vol. I, p. 447; Situ, Historical Geography, p. 352; and Bible 
Dictionaries.) Jesus had faced necessary danger to come to Bethany, 
but this task done he retires, assured, no doubt, that the time had not 
yet come for the accomplishment of his final task in his own death. 
Cf. John 11:9, Io. 


{| 246. Questions and Suggestions for Study.— (1)* Where is 
Bethany ? (2) What other place of the same name is mentioned 
in this gospel? (3)* What previous mention has there been of 
the family at Bethany? (4) Where are they mentioned later ? 
(5) Relate the conversation of Jesus with his disciples when they 
heard the news that Lazarus was sick. (6)* State the important 
principle which Jesus expressed concerning duty and danger. 
(7)* Suggest modern applications of this principle. (8) Relate 
the conversation between Jesus and the two sisters. (9)* What 
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great truth was Jesus endeavoring to impress upon their minds? 
(10) On what can we rest our hope of a blessed immortality ? 
(11)* What use does Jesus make of this whole incident ? 

(12)* What was the twofold effect on the Jews of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus (John 11: 45, 47 ff.) ?. (13) Whose thought does 
vs. 48 express? Explain it in the light of the political status 
of Palestine. (14)* What did Caiaphas mean by his words in 
vs. 50? (15)* What great truth does the evangelist find in the 
words? (16) Had Jesus himself perceived and expressed this 
truth? If so, where? (17) To what place did Jesus withdraw ? 
(18) What motive led him to do so? (19) If, as has already 
appeared, Jesus had before this foreseen that his death was neces- 
sary, why did he at this time retire from danger? (20)* In 
what attitude toward his own death does Jesus appear in this 
whole chapter ? 


247. Constructive Work.— Write a brief account of the raising of 
Lazarus (chap. xxv), bringing out the use which Jesus made of the 
events, and the relation of them, in his mind and in fact, to his coming 
death. 


“| 248. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The differing attitudes of the Pharisees and Sadducees respect- 
ively to Jesus; the ground of the opposition of the Pharisees to him ; 
and of the Sadducees. 

2. The several instances of Jesus’ raising persons from the dead ; 
the gospels that record each; the distinctive characteristics of each 
event. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FURTHER TEACHINGS IN PEREA. 


§ 107. The ten lepers. Luke 17: 11-19. 
§ 108. The coming of the kingdom. Luke 17 : 20—18 : 8. 
_§ 109. The Pharisee and the publican. Luke 18 : 9-14. 


“| 249. Notes on §107, Luke 17: 11-19.— Vs. 11, “on the way to 
Jerusalem ... . through the midst of Samaria and Galilee”: This 
language evidently places Jesus at some distance from Jerusalem. On 
the difficulty of arranging events in this period and the basis of the 
arrangement here followed see 212. Vs. 19, “thy faith hath made 
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thee whole”’: this language in itself might refer to bodily healing or to 
a spiritual salvation, such as the forgiveness of sins. Cf. Mark 5: 34; 
Luke 7:50, the language being in both cases the same as here. 
But in view of the fact that this man, in common with the other nine, 
had already been physically healed, the probability is that the lan- 
guage here refers to a spiritual healing. Gratitude to Jesus, carrying 
with it recognition of God as the source of his blessing (vs. 18), wak- 
ened the desire for something higher and, as we may infer from Jesus’ 
words to him (vs. 19), faith that in this too Jesus was the mediator of 
God’s blessing. The incident illustrates again the principle, repeatedly 
exemplified in the gospels, “according to your faith be it unto you.” 
of. 99 154, 155. What men believed Jesus could do for them he 
wrought; for the nine who believed he could heal leprosy, physical 
healing ; for the tenth who was quickened through gratitude to a larger 
faith, a corresponding spiritual blessing. Men’s faith never outran, 
never outruns, the ability of Jesus, or God’s willingness through him 
to bless them. 

{[ 250. Notes on § 108, Luke 17 : 20—18 :8.—The first part of this sec- 
tion deals with the question so interesting to all Jesus’ contemporaries: 
When will the kingdom of heaven come, and what are the signs of its com- 
ing? Jesus’ first answer is that it does not come with watching for it, 
z. ¢., they will not see it who think to find it by searching for it ; which is 
illustrated in the fact that, while they were asking when it would come, 
it was already present. ‘‘ Within you” (vs. 21) is probably not intended 
to emphasize the internal character of the kingdom (true though this 
is in a sense to Jesus’ thought), but that it is already in their very midst, 
z. ¢., “among you.” By this statement Jesus corrects the false idea of 
the kingdom as a new political régime, to be set up on some certain 
day, presenting the kingdom rather as a new moral order which had 
already begun. 

Vss. 22-37 speak of the coming of the Son of Man, and affirm that, 
just as the kingdom is not to be found out by searching for it, being, 
though present, hidden from those whose eyes are blind to its pres- 
ence, so it is with the coming of the Son of Man—one event in which 
the kingdom is manifested. When Jesus is taken away from his dis- 
ciples, they will long for his presence, and will be tempted to believe 
those who tell them that he is here or there (vss. 22, 23). But these 
are false leaders. For the coming of the Son of Man will be open and 
plain to all, as the lightning that shines from horizon to horizon (vs. 
24), and not immediate, for the rejection of Jesus must precede 
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(vs. 25). Yet, though thus open, it will be unexpected, and when the 
messianic judgment falls it will be on men who are not looking for it 
(vss. 26-30). How useless, then, to be searching for it in out-of-the- 
way places! If one have eyes to see it, the kingdom is already present. 
And when the Son of Man comes, it will be in an event that all the 
world will see. 

Vss. 31, 32 probably refer especially to the uselessness and folly of 
attempting to save one’s property when the judgment of God comes 
upon the nation ; vs. 33, to the general principle that the selfish attempt 
to save one’s self is suicidal. The true wisdom is to live the unselfish 
life, by which alone one really saves one’s self. Then, when disaster 
comes, it will be no real disaster; the true self will have been saved, 
though all else be lost. 

Vss. 34-36 indicate that the messianic judgment will, even though 
national, discriminate between individuals. ‘Those most closely asso- 
ciated will be separated: the one taken, the other left; the one saved, 
the other lost. Vs. 35 answers the question of the disciples as to the 
place of the coming in enigmatic phrase, meaning that where corruption 
is there judgment will fall. It is evident that, though Jesus has in 
mind especially a judgment on the Jewish nation, this is to him but an 
instance under a general principle. 

Vss. 18: 1-8, the parable of the unrighteous judge, connect them- 
selves with the coming of the Messiah, because that coming was 
thought of as bringing deliverance of the righteous from their 
oppressors. The teaching of the parable is stated in vs. 1, that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint; if even an unjust judge will 
give justice at length, how much more certainly will the righteous God ; 
therefore, though he seem to be silent, men ought to trust and wait. 
Vs. 8 raises the question whether, despite the reason which his dis- 
ciples have to retain faith in God, this faith will still persevere till the 
Lord comes again. 

{| 251. Notes on § 109, Luke 18 :g~14.—The teaching of this parable is 
so perfectly plain that it calls only for thoughtful meditation. The pub- 
lican, a confessed and penitent sinner, who can only cry for mercy, is 
more acceptable to God, possesses more that God approves, than the 
Pharisee, performing all the duties of morality and religion according 
to the strict standard of his strict sect, but lacking humility, devoid of 
the sense of needing anything more. The parable is an expanded 
form of Jesus’ teaching: ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5 : 3). 
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“252. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Tell the 
story of the ten lepers. (2)* What is the meaning of Jesus in 
vs. 19? (3)* In what two respects did the tenth man differ 
from the other nine? (4) What is the relation between these 
two differences? (5)* What general principle of Jesus’ relation 
to men does the narrative illustrate? 

(6)* With what question does Luke 17: 20, 21 deal? (7)* 
Explain the meaning of Jesus’ answer to the Pharisees, and 
the error it was intended to correct. (8)* With what related 
subject do vss. 22-37 deal? (g)* What great truth does Jesus 
here teach respecting the coming of the Son of Man in judg- 
ment? (10)* Is such coming to be prepared for by watching, 
and calculating its time, or by a right life? (11)* What is the 
teaching of the parable of the unrighteous judge (Luke 
18: 1-8)? 

(12)* Relate Jesus’ parable of the Pharisee and the publican. 
(13)* Explain its meaning. 

“253. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xxvi of your “Life of 
Christ,” stating briefly the incidents and teachings of §§ 107-109. 
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The Council of Sebenty. 


After an unusually successful summer in the schools which have 
been held in many sections of the country, the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
is ready to start its several thousands of correspondence students upon 
the work of their respective courses of study. The beginning of the 
work this year is marked by a special day, the Bzble-Study Sunday, 
which has been twice mentioned in these pages. The anticipation of 
enlisting one thousand churches is not, as we go to press, September 
1, fully realized, but about six hundred are registered, and more are 
still being added to the whole number. It is yet possible that the 
desired number may be reached. It is probable that many churches 
will take up the idea and carry it out on some later Sunday in Sep- 
tember when the pastors, now absent, have returned from their summer 
vacations. It is of the greatest interest and importance to note that 
95 per cent. of the churches entering upon this plan declare their pur 
pose to arouse such an interest in Bible study that classes may be 
formed as a part of the systematic work of the church. Six hundred, 
or even a thousand, churches is not absolutely a large number, yet 
measured by the radius of their influence, when scattered over this 
country and Canada, such a result means much for Bible study. Some 
statistics will show how widely the movement has spread, both denomi- 
nationally and geographically: Sections of the country represented — 
churches from New England, 80; middle states, 110; middle West, 
180 ; far West, 50; southern states, 30; Canada, 50; single representa- 
tives from Mexico, Bermuda, and England. Denominationally the 
churches are as follows: Presbyterians, 90; Methodist Episcopal, 80 ; 
Congregational, 100; Baptist, 120; Christian, 30; Protestant Episco- 
pal, Evangelical Reformed, Christ Reformed, Puritan, Unitarian, 
Friends, Covenant, Cumberland Presbyterian, Lutheran, Brethren, 
German Baptist, Free Baptist, United Presbyterian, Swedish, Uni- 
versalist, Adventist, from one to six churches from each. 

Having aroused this interest in the churches through the most 
legitimate source for such inspiration—the minister, the important 
question is: How shall the classes thus called for be supplied with the 
best material for work? It will be remembered that these are not 
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ordinary Sunday-school classes, but groups of intelligent men and 
women who will not be satisfied with food prepared for infants. 

The AMERICAN INSTITUTE has done its best under existing con- 
ditions to meet this demand in its Outline Study Courses. It would be 
useless to explain here the details of these courses (many times men- 
tioned in these pages) further than to say to those who are unfamiliar 
with them that they are four in number; that they aim to give a com- 
prehensive view of a complete biblical subject in one year, at the least 
possible expenditure of time and money; that they provide for daily 
work ; and that they are inductive and historical, rather than homiletic, 
in inethod and treatment. 

As originally planned, the courses cover two Old Testament and 
two New Testament subjects, as follows: the Life of Christ, the Fore- 
shadowings of the Christ, the Founding of the Christian Church, and 
the Work of the Old Testament Sages. Of the twenty thousand or 
more students who have registered for the courses during the past seven 
years, a large number have now completed the four years’ work. For 
the special benefit of these, as well as for any others who are particu- 
larly attracted by the subject, a fifth course is in process of preparation, 
and will be ready by October1. It will cover a field practically untouched 
in popular biblical work, viz., the Work of the Old Testament Priest, or 
the Element of Worship in the Old Testament. The following is a very 
brief outline of the substance of the course: (1) the place of worship — 
the altar, the tent or tabernacle, the high place, the temple, the syna- 
gogue; (2) the act or apparatus of worship—sacred objects, natural 
and artificial; different forms of offerings, their occasion and accom- 
paniment ; the process of sacrifice; feasts and festivals connected with 
seasons, pilgrimages, or historical events; music, song and dancing 
(psalms and hymns); prayer; meetings for instruction and exhorta- 
tion ; (3) the minister of worship—the priests themselves, as individ- 
uals, as a clan or guild, as a complex order, from priests doing menial 
service to the high priest. 

All this matter will be presented historically, beginning with the 
most primitive forms common to all Semitic nations, passing through 
the days of Moses, Samuel, David, and the early prophets, through 
the period of transition during the reigns of the later kings, when 
church and state were struggling with each other for supremacy, and 
ending with that most fruitful period following the captivity and 
return. ‘I'he history will be studied, not, however, as mere citations of 
events and customs, but with a view to learning the deeper significance 
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of the principles underlying the acts in the long process leading up 
to the fulfilment of Israel’s messianic hopes. An effort will be made 
to get at the essential thought of the priestly element in the history, 
and to gain an appreciation of the ideals thus furnished for the 
Christian religion of today. 

The literature covered by this course will be taken from the Penta- 
teuch, the historical and prophetical books, and also in large part from 
the Psalter. 

While the course is intended to be a popular one, it will serve as a 
most valuable introductory course for those more advanced students 
who wish to do thorough work in this study. 

All other departments of the INsTITUTE work will be carried on as 
usual—the READING GUILD for professional Bible students with its ten 
complete courses, and also the thorough correspondence courses in 
Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and the English Bible. It is hoped, 
indeed expected, that in all departments not less than ten thousand 
students will be enrolled during the year. 
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Grxploration and Discovery. 


Dr. F. J. Briss, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, was busy 
between March 1g and June 1 with excavations upon Tell ej-Judeideh, 
the third of the hills worked under the present firman, completing the 
work which was begun last autumn. There were no finds of unusual 
importance, but, as will be seen from some extracts from Dr. Bliss’ 
report, on p. 320, the discoveries were numerous and interesting. On 
June 5 the excavating party removed to Tell Sandahannah, and com- 
menced work there. Contrary to what was found on the three previous 
hills, the lowest stratum at Tell Sandahannah appears not to go back 
of the Jewish period. 


AN unusual opportunity just now offers itself for archeological 
investigation in the Orient. The site of the biblical Ur of the Chal- 
dees was identified in 1854 by the English consul, Mr. Taylor, and the 
mound which contains the remains of the city lies ready for excavation 
by any who will undertake it. It is believed that in the ruins will be 
found a large number of inscriptions and other remains of the earliest 
period of biblical history. The mound is just across the Euphrates 
river from Nasrieh, and is known in the Arabic of today as Mugheir. 
Its materials are being removed almost daily by the people of the city 
across the river, and the valuable records of antiquity which lie in it 
are likely at any time to be exhumed and appropriated. It is proposed 
by Dr. E. J. Banks, recent United States consul at Bagdad, that the 
Americans undertake to secure from the mound what it contains of 
value, and Dr. Banks has been made the treasurer of a committee of 
representative American scholars.to carry on these excavations. It is 
estimated that the work will occupy two years, and that $50,000 will 
be needed to cover the cost of it. The committee will, however, begin 
work as soon as $12,000 has been secured, and thereafter trust to sub- 
sequent subscriptions to complete the undertaking. It is important 
that the remains at Mugheir should no longer be neglected, and it is 
to be hoped that interested persons will promptly subscribe the needed 
amount for the carrying out of the committee’s plans. 


SoME items of interest from Palestine may be brought together: 
The Jewish community at Jerusalem has purchased a piece of ground 
298 
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west of the city, and has commenced building upon it a house for a 
library and museum for objects connected with the Holy Land.— A 
German post-office has been established in Jerusalem, two officials being 
transferred to that point from Berlin.— A steamboat, twenty-five meters 
long, has been constructed for use upon the Dead Sea for transporta- 
tion of people and freight from the north to the south end, and to 
intervening points, as may be arranged later. The steamer was landed 
at Jaffa and taken on a truck to Jerusalem and Jericho. By this time 
it has been in all probability launched upon the sea.—It is reported 
that an order has been issued by the Sultan for a line of telegraph to 
be erected between Es Salt (beyond Jordan) and Mecca, and that 
the railway is to be continued from Mezairib to Akaba and Mecca. 
The work is to be done by soldiers.— Various conspicuous changes 
have been made in and about Jerusalem by the carrying off of ash 
heaps, and by the removal to points outside the city of dirt taken out 
in the reduction of hills within the walls. With regard to these topo- 
graphical changes Dr. Schick, of Jerusalem, says: ‘‘When other gen- 
erations have forgotten, or do not know, the origin of these [newly 
made] hills [outside the city], antiquarians will suppose that remains 
of some ancient buildings are hidden there, or perhaps some part of 
the fortifications. Reflecting on the changes of surface which have 


taken place in my lifetime, one learns to be cautious in judging of 
ancient Jerusalem from what one sees today, as so many topographers 
do. The ash heaps [north of the city] were formerly spoken of as the 
ashes from the altar sacrifices of the temple, whereas they were nothing 
more than unused stuff from soap works.” 


One of the most substantial biblical journals published is the 
Zeitschrift of the German Palestine Society, of which the twenty-second 
volume is now before us, edited by Dr. I. Benzinger, of Berlin. This 
double number of 104 pages is filled with scholarly productions from 
cover to cover. Naturally a reader will turn first to the biographical 
sketch of the late Professor Socin, for nearly ten years the occupant of 
what is historically the most famous Arabic professorship in Germany 
{that of Fleischer, of Leipzig), and one of the three founders of the 
Palestine Society itself. The sketch is from the pen of Socin’s inti- 
mate friend and for many years his colleague in Basel and Tiibingen, 
Professor Kautzsch, now of Halle. An excellent picture of Socin 
accompanies this sketch, which gives a most fascinating account of the 
travels and literary labors of him who was recognized as the leading 
Arabist of Germany, especially in the dialects. The years spent in 
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special research in the nooks and corners of the Orient in pursuit of 
oriental lore by the enthusiastic German scholar are graphically 
described by one who knew how to appreciate such researches. It is a 
pleasure to read that the full fruits of these researches are still to be 
printed. Socin was also the author of Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria, 
and made this book indispensable, not only to the traveler, but also 
to the biblical scholar. Two posthumous articles by Socin follow, 
namely, a long list of Arabic geographical terms, with most valuable 
explanatory data,and a new study and reproduction of the Siloam inscrip- 
tion. The old question as to the biblical lily is again discussed by Dr. 
Christ, who reaches the conclusion that the materials are not at hand to 
decide exactly what flower is meant, but that it could not have been 
the white lily. 
Two new societies have been organized in Germany that are enti- 
‘tled to the consideration of students of the Scriptures and of oriental 
literatures throughout the world. The older of these is the “ Vorder- 
asiatische Gesellschaft,” the purpose of which is the interests of studies 
in the history, literature, and languages of the nations of Hither or 
western Asia on the basis of the monuments. It began in 1896 with 
the publication of Mittheilungen (Berlin: Peiser), consisting of original 
detail researches, each volume costing 15 marks to non-members 
(10 to members). Of the current volume (1899, No. 4) the first part 
has appeared, namely “ Palmyrenisches,” by J. Mordmann. The spe- 
cialist cannot fail to be interested in these investigations, while the 
general reader will find his needs met in a series of pamphlets, begun 
this year, of which four are to be issued annually, at the lowcost of 2 
marks. This series (Leipzig: Hinrichs) bears the general title of ‘ Der 
alte Orient,” and the object is to present the latest and best results of 
special research in a manner readily understood by the non-specialist. 
Up to the present time two of these pamphlets have appeared, and 
these give rare promise for the series as such. The first is entitled Die 
Volker Vorderasiens, by Dr. Hugo Winckler, of the University of Berlin 
(pp. 36), and gives an excellent summary of what the recent researches 
have taught concerning the formation of the earliest and the biblical 
peoples of western Asia and east as far as Babylonia. It is hard to 
conceive how more solid and substantial results could be presented to 
the square inch than is done here. It is characteristic of the writer to 
make haste slowly in presenting results, as is seen by his cautious con- 
sideration of the Sumarian and the Hittite questions. The second 
pamphlet (pp. 30) is entitled Die Amarna Zeit, by Carl Niebuhr, and 
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gives a picture of the relation of Egypt and Hither Asia about 1400 
B. C., on the basis of the famous El-Amarna tablets. Of the letters 
copious literally translated extracts are given. This brochure, too, is 
a multum in parvo, and both are good reading even for the specialist. 
The following numbers will contain: first, a discussion of the history, 
religion, and culture of the people of western Asia; secondly, the 
excavations of the English in Assyria and Babylonia, of the Americans 
in Nippur, and of the German Orient Committee in Sendshirli, Syria ; 
thirdly, the archeological finds in southern Arabia. The pamphlets 
can also be bought separately at 60 pfennigs. 

The other society, organized less than two years ago, is the 
“Orientgesellschaft” (not the Orient Committee that did work in Syria 
several years ago at the Hittite ruins). The new association was formed 
for the special purpose of enlisting the codperation of educated Ger- 
many in general in the work of conducting excavations in the East, 
and the project has seemingly been successful. After a preliminary 
tour of examination made last year, under the direction of the experi- 
enced Dr. Koldewey, the society determined to lay bare the ruins of 
old Babylon, and has already been making its way into the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the same in which Alexander the Great died. Dr. 
Koldewey has charge of the work, and the society expects to spend 
about $25,000 a year on this enterprise, the emperor having himself 
generously contributed $4,000. The new organization is not a rival of 
the old Oriental Society, the Zeitschrift of which is now being published 
in its fifty-third volume, but this latter will continue to be the chief 
medium for scientific research and literary investigation, while the new 
association will do active work in the field. Indeed, the latter was 
called into existence by members of the old society. The “ Gesell- 
schaft” has begun the publication of MMittheilungen, but these are 
naturally of a preliminary kind. Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, now of 
Berlin, has published a full account of the work of the new association in 
a pamphlet, Zx Oriente Lux (Leipzig: Hinrichs; 60 pfennigs), which 
was originally an address delivered by him in the presence of the 
emperor and the empress of Germany. The interest in the association 
and its work on the part, not only of the learned men, but also of the 
officials of Germany is quite general, and good results can be expected. 
The leading oriental scholars of the country are participating in the 
new enterprise. 
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Rev. ALFRED T. PERRY, A.M., librarian and professor of bibliology 
at Hartford Theological Seminary, has accepted the presidency of 
Marietta College, Ohio. 

Dr. CLypE W. Voraw, assistant professor of biblical Greek in the 
University of Chicago, and one of the editors of the BisLicaL WorRLD, 
left Chicago September 15 to spend nine months in travel and study 
in Palestine and Germany. 

Gustav HouzHauser, editor (with Zahn and von Burger) of the 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, one of the standard theological magazines 
of Germany, died on June 20 at the age of forty-two years. He was a 
professor in the royal gymnasium at Miinchen. 

Sir GEorGE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., died on May 28, in England, 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Grove was the founder of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, in 1865, and the work of this English society of 
biblical research in Palestine was greatly assisted by him for many years. 

THe TZausend Lilder- Bibel is the title of a new collection of Bible 
illustrations, to the number of one thousand in all, issued by the well- 
known publication and art house in Stuttgart, the ‘Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.” Only classical pictures are to be admitted, and in each 
case the name of the artist is added. The whole series is to cost only 
sixteen marks, and the collection will no doubt be the best of its kind, 
although it would have been better if some of the illustrations had 
been reproduced on a larger scale. 

CONSERVATIVE theology in Germany has just begun the publication 
of a new religious weekly, called Der alte Glaude, the purpose of which 
is to appeal to the educated laity in the name of the traditional 
teachings of Protestant Christianity. The new venture is accordingly an 
opposition publication to the Christliche Welt of Leipzig, the out- 
spoken organ for popularizing advanced theological tenets. The new 
paper is edited by Freiherr Ernst Réder von Diersburg and Pastor W. 
Gussmann, and is published by Wallmann, in Leipzig, at 8 marks per 
annum. It does not purpose to be merely a reproduction of the 
theological thought of other generations, but is nevertheless very 
pronounced in its conservative confessionalism. 

THE WORK in New Testament literature and exegesis at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, recently conducted by Dr George T. Purves, 
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who went to a pastorate in New York city, is to be given during the 
coming year by Rev. William Park Armstrong, Jr. Mr. Armstrong 
last year served as instructor in this department, and is to be continued 
in that capacity for this year. He was graduated from Princeton Sem- 
inary in 1897, after which he studied two years in Germany. He is 
but twenty-six years old. In the same institution Professor Davis has 
been transferred to the chair of oriental and Old Testament litera- 
ture, the chair recently left vacant by the death of Professor Green ; 
and Rev. J. Oscar Boyd has been made instructor in the Old Testa- 
ment department. 


Tue first volumes are published of an admirable series of small 
expository handbooks on the Old and the New Testament (Methuen & 
Co., London). The name of the series is the “Churchman’s Bible ;” 
the general editor is Mr. J. H. Burn. The size of the first volume is 
4% X 7 inches, and 133 pages; the price is 1s.6d. The purpose is to 
aid the general reader in the practical and devotional study of the 
Bible by putting into his hands a simple, brief, readable, and accurate 
interpretation of the main ideas of each of the biblical writings, also 
indicating the bearing of these fundamental truths and principles on 
the spiritual, the moral, and the social life of the present day. The 
idea is a happy one, and if the succeeding volumes are as well done, 
the series will prove one of the most useful popular helps to the right 
understanding and use of the Bible. It promises to give the devout 
Christian just that wise guidance and instruction which he needs for 
reading the Bible intelligently. These little volumes are for those who 
view commentaries, historical works, and theological treatises as 
beyond their time or capacity. Nearly all of the New Testament 
volumes have been arranged for, and some of the Old Testament vol- 
umes. We hope this series may secure an American publisher also, 
and may find its way to the study-table of a host of non-professional 
Bible readers. 


Tue daily and weekly papers have already contained the sad 
announcement of the death on August 23 of Professor Ezra P. Gould, 
S.T.D., in Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. Gould was born in Boston in the year 
1841, and was a graduate of Harvard University. He served through- 
out the Civil War, reaching the position of major in the fifty-ninth 
Massachusetts regiment. His life after the war closed was given to bibli- 
cal instruction. In 1868 he was appointed to the professorship of New 
Testament interpretation at Newton Theological Institution, Newton 
Centre, Mass. He continued in this work for fourteen years. In 
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1884 he took a pastorate in Burlington, Vt. Five years later, in 1889, 
he became professor of New Testament literature at the Philadelphia 
Episcopal Divinity School. Two years ago he withdrew, and was in 
very poor health until he died. He has left three works, besides many 
articles and reviews, to continue his influence in biblical study. One 
is a Commentary on the Corinthian Epistles, which forms a part of the 
‘American Commentary on the New Testament;” another is the 
highly valuable Commentary on the Gospel of Mark, in the “ International 
Critical Commentary” series; the third is the Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament, belonging to the series of “‘New Testament Hand- 
books.’”’ The last-named book was the work of his last months, and 
appeared only a few days before his death. His departure is a severe 
loss to the ranks and the cause of biblical scholarship. It remains to 
us to remember with gratitude, and to emulate, his life of devotion 
and service to religion. 

PROFESSOR ADOLF Harnack, of the University of Berlin, the most 
influential Protestant theologian of the fatherland, began as a Privat- 
docent in Leipzig in the winter term of 1874-5, when a young man of 
twenty-four. In 1876 he was appointed professor extraordinarius, and 
in 1879 became full professor at Giessen. He entered the Prussian 
service in the same capacity in Marburg in 1886, and two years later, 
in the face of many protests, he was appointed to a theological profes- 
sorship in Berlin. Harnack’s internal developments have been quite 
varied. Originally he was very conservative and even a confessional 
Lutheran. He came from stout Lutheran stock. His father, the late 
Professor Theodosius Harnack, of Dorpat, a leading authority in the 
department of practical theology, has a fixed reputation as one of the 
factors of confessionalism and a kindred spirit to the great Erlangen 
school of von Hofmann, Zezschwitz, Delitzsch, Thomasius, and others. 
Soon, however, Adolf Harnack developed a more advanced position in 
his own department, especially in reference to the origins of Chris- 
tianity and their relation to the later dogmas of the church. In the 
Apostolicum controversy that five or six years ago agitated the German 
church the most prominent actor was Harnack. He has not exactly 
organized a school, as Ritschl did, but he has been the most active and 
aggressive representative of the modern school of church historians. In 
recent years, as is seen by his latest works, he has become more conserva- 
tive, at least in reference to the origin and authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment books. He is a very brilliant scholar and lecturer, and has 
developed a phenomenal literary activity. 
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Israel’s Messianic Hope to the Time of Jesus: A Study in the 
Historical Development of the Foreshadowings of the Christ 
in the Old Testament and Beyond. By PROFESSOR GEORGE 
S. GoopsPEED, the University of Chicago. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 315. $1.50. 

The mechanical structure of this book is excellent, and the author’s 
devices for aiding readers to study the subject treated show the 
ingenuity of a skilful teacher. Large type, clear print, and wide mar- 
gins make the pages attractive. Occasional footnotes occur through- 
out the book, which call attention to writers who treat more fully the 
ideas suggested in the text, or which give reasons for the exegetical 
conclusions of the author. Ten pages of “Selected Bibliography” 
direct readers to the most valuable and easily accessible books and 
periodicals that deal with any and all aspects of Israel’s messianic 
hope. “A Register of Titles of Messianic Passages Quoted and Dis- 
cussed,” an excellent “Index of Names and Subjects,” and an “ Index 
of Texts” make the book a convenient tool for the student. 

In the study of his subject the author’s course of procedure is “to 
take up one by one the several periods, and in general (1) to deter- 
mine the character of the material ; then (2) to frame a picture of the 
historical situation from which the hopes were projected ; then (3) to 
study the various passages; and finally (4) to sum up the nature and 
extent of the ‘preparation’ which the period illustrates.” In this 
fourfold purpose he necessarily has to deal with the literary criticism, 
exegesis, and theology of the Old Testament, and with the history of 
the Hebrew people. In criticism he accepts, for the most part, the 
results found in Driver’s Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament ; in exegesis he is probably correct in every particular ; in 
history he is excellent ; and in theology he has given the salient points, 
but in too condensed a fashion. The summaries of the various chap- 
ters ought to be more elaborate, for his material will allow it, and the 
title of the book warrants our expectation of it. 

The chapters on “The Expectation of Post-Exilic Times” and 
“The Expectation of the Years from the Maccabean Uprising to 
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Jesus” are especially valuable, because they deal with a period too 
little studied and almost unknown by the average reader. The author 
does good service in showing continuity of messianic longings from 
Moses to Jesus, and so stimulates desire to know how God led the 
Jews during the “inter-biblical times.” 

Professor Goodspeed adopts the historical method of inquiry. He 
rightly remarks: “The preparation for Christ was in history; to 
history therefore must we go, and with history must we advance, if we 
would understand this preparation.” In this sentence he recognizes 
the fact that a historical study must be genetic and chronological, but in 
the course of his study he fails to give his readers a clear impression of 
the chronological sequence of the messianic hopes. For example, chap. 
1 treats of “The Messianic Interpretation of the Pre-Mosaic Age.” 
The titles of the succeeding chapters suggest to the reader that the 
author means to say that each of the periods described had its own 
messianic ideals, and that our material enables us to find out exactly 
what they were. Accordingly, the pre-Mosaic age had situations 
which suggested messianic interpretations, and we ought to find them 
in Genesis. But Professor Goodspeed tells us that the material in 
Genesis “is conditioned by elements which belong to later periods. . . . 
In the case of such material, it is needless as well as futile to ask how 
far actual preservation of definite historical facts and details can be 
expected. Doubtless not more than the germs of. thoughts and ideals 
now clearly visible were present there, but they were living and grow- 
ing. No literary or spiritual analysis is keen enough to discern them 
now.” If this last sentence is true, why not clearly and definitely 
make the eighth century B. C., at the earliest, responsible for the ideals 
in Genesis, and not confuse us by using the term “pre-Mosaic” ? 
This would be self-consistent and intelligible, and give us an exact: 
chronological starting-point for our historical study. The historian 
must use his sources as evidence of hopes that were synchronous with 
the sources, unless he believes that they embody clearly discernible 
hopes of an earlier period. , 

A good illustration of the temptation that besets an interpreter, 
who believes that historical situations account for the origin of ideas, 
is found on p. 226. To argue that Zerubbabel’s “high birth and 
official rank, the remarkable series of events in the outer world accom- 
panying his career, and his sudden disappearance from the scene,” 
may well have contributed to the gathering of messianic ideas about 
an individual, is to reason rather loosely. What is said here of 
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Zerubbabel may with equal force be said of the vast majority of Israel’s 
great leaders from Abraham to Zerubbabel. Again, how do we know 
that Zerubbabel disappeared suddenly? The fault in this part of the 
author’s work arises from undue emphasis on the value of the historical 
method for the solution of all difficult problems. The method is 
true, but it has its limitations. 

Taken all in all, Professor Goodspeed’s book is a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of Israel’s messianic hope. No working library 
will be complete without it, and for those who wish to know how a 
devout Christian scholar restates the central theme of Old Testament 
theology in the light of recent literary and historical criticism it is 
invaluable, because informing, suggestive, and assuring. 

Mitton G. Evans. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chester, Pa. 


The Ritschlian Theology, Critical and Constructive. An Exposition 
and an Estimate. By ALFRED E. Garvik, M.A., B.D. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
XXvVili+ 400. $3, met. 

It may be said at once that this book marks a decided advance in 
the English treatment of the Ritschlian theology. The book is well 
planned throughout. Its purpose is stated to be to concentrate atten- 
tion on “the few distinctive features and dominant factors” of the 
school, and the book would have gained in value if this purpose had 
still more strictly ruled. In limits, it is rightly confined to the writ- 
ings of Ritschl, Herrmann, Kaftan, and Harnack. The method is 
largely to allow ‘“ Ritschl and his followers to speak for themselves,” 
and the book contains therefore a large number of freshly translated 
quotations, usually well made. The introduction in chap. 1 is valuable 
chiefly for its recognition that Ritschlianism is “a serious and honest 
attempt to restate the Christian gospel in the intellectual situation of 
the age,” and for its careful list of Ritschlian literature, to which Pro- 
fessor F. C. Porter’s article in the Andover Review and Kattenbusch’s 
Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl especially deserve to be added. Ten of 
the eleven remaining chapters are devoted to an “exposition” of the 
Ritschlian theology, though there is much running criticism throughout ; 
and the “estimate” proper is restricted to the last chapter. The expo- 
sition deals with both the critical and the constructive aspects of the 
Ritschlian theology. Under the critical aspects are treated in separate 
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chapters the Ritschlian “Exclusion of Metaphysics from Theology,” 
and the consequent “Rejection of Speculative Theism,” the “Con- 
demnation of Ecclesiastical Dogma,” and the “ Antagonism to Reli- 
gious Mysticism.” The constructive aspects, similarly treated, but less 
clearly conceived, are held to be the “ Value-Judgments of Religion,” 
the “ Historical Character of Revelation,” the “ Regulative Use of the 
Idea of the Kingdom of God,” the “ Doctrine of the Person and Work 
of Christ,’ the “Doctrine of Sin and Salvation,” and the ‘“ Doctrine 
of the Church and the Kingdom.” 

Under each of these topics, except perhaps the Kingdom of God, 
the author shows a sympathetic appreciation of both the main protests 
and the main contentions of the Ritschlians, though he often feels that 
both protests and contentions are exaggerated. The author’s chief 
criticisms of the Ritschlian theology are: that Ritschl “fixes his 
regard on what may be called the phenomenal aspects of reality.” 
“God is, so to speak, lost in his kingdom, Christ in his vocation, the 
soul in its activities” (p. 62); ‘the tendency to reject as meaningless 
and worthless for Christian thought all that falls short of the full 
measure of Christian faith’ (p. 92); the use of the idea of the king- 
dom of God as the regulative principle in theology (p. 246); and 
that its two great lacks are “a fuller appreciation of the significance 
and value of the Holy Scriptures, and a more thorough recognition of 
the necessity for the mind of man of ‘thinking things together’”’ (p. 
389). 

No small part of the service of the book lies in its emphatic cor- 
rection of some persistent misconceptions of Ritschlian views. Mr. 
Garvie rejects entirely (p. 51) Stahlin’s imputation of subjective ideal- 
ism to Ritschl. He says of Professor Denney’s criticism of the 
Ritschlian school: ‘He misunderstands the value-judgments; he 
charges, on very slight grounds and in spite of strong evidence on the 
other side, the Ritschlians with a denial of miracles generally, and the 
resurrection especially ; he does not justly represent their attitude to 
the virgin-birth, the preéxistence, and the incarnation of the Logos.” 
He also regards Professor Denney’s other charge that “ Ritsch] has no 
eschatology” as disproved (pp. 222-6, 295, 360-65). Most of these 
criticisms could have been applied as justly to Professor Orr, especially 
the subjective interpretation of the value-judgments. But Mr. Garvie 
specially challenges Professor Orr’s statement that “ Ritschl will hear 
nothing of direct spiritual communion with God,” and the still more 
remarkable assertion that “this is the side of Ritschl’s teaching which 
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has been specially taken up and developed by his disciple Herrmann” 
(p. 143); and protests against the unfairness of Professor Orr’s favorite 
use of Bender “as the logical exponent of Ritschlian principles” (p. 
368). 

Mr. Garvie’s own position with reference to the Ritschlian theology 
is not easy to define. The book produces a curiously mixed impres- 
sion. There is, on the one hand, the generally apologetic attitude 
toward previous critics of Ritschl, and, on the other hand, the manifest 
warm sympathy with Ritschl at many points, and these the most 
important. There are the many minute and repeated criticisms, and 
yet in the very midst the conceding of the main point of the Ritsch- 
lian contention. There is the very evident careful first-hand study of 
Ritschlianism and the painstaking preparation of his material, and 
yet what seems to the reviewer, in spite of much that is most excellent 
on these points, the failure quite completely to understand the Ritsch- 
lians on such important points as the theory of knowledge, the value- 
judgments, love in God, the idea of the kingdom of God, and dominion 
over the world. The explanation of all this probably is that the book 
is honestly transitional, that the author desires to be just to the Ritsch- 
lians, and yet naturally hesitates to give a presentation of Ritschlianism 
on the whole so much more favorable than has been common, and 
therefore seeks to temper it with much minute criticism, sometimes 
justified and sometimes not. One feels some way a lack of heart in 
most of the criticisms. Mr. Garvie is most accurate and appreciative 
where he evidently has felt the difficulties for himself, least so where 
he depends much on others. Too much seems to be made of the con- 
trast between Ritschl and his followers (e. g., pp. 349, 354, 365); and 
too much also of the influence of Ritschl’s individuality on his the- 
ology (pp. 368-71). 

The book is well arranged in every respect. Its plan is good; 
there is a good analytical table of contents and a good index. It is 
far and away the fairest English book on the subject. The author 
and his readers are alike to be congratulated. And yet, if a man really 
desires without needless controversy to understand the most important 
and vital points of the Ritschlian view, he would better go directly to 
Herrmann’s Communion of the Christian with God and, by repeated 
readings, see for himself. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Oberlin, O. 
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St. Paul the Master-Builder. By ProFressor WALTER Lock, 
D.D., the University of Oxford. New York: The New 
Amsterdam Book Co., 1900. Pp. 124. $1.25. 

These four lectures by Professor Lock are unusually attractive and 
suggestive. They were delivered three years ago to a body of English 
clergy, and were intended to present some of the chief advances of 
recent years in the historical study of the apostle Paul. The titles of 
the lectures are: “The Missionary,” ‘The Ecclesiastical Statesman,” 
“The Ethical Teacher — Justification by Faith,” “The Ethical Teacher 
—the Moral Law.” To the treatment of these aspects of the apostle’s 
life the author has brought first-class scholarship and freshness of 
thought. The truer conception of the work and character of Paul 
which he describes is summarized in these words: “We see him not 
merely as an enthusiastic missionary, but as one who laid out his journeys | 
by aclear policy and a definite plan. We see him not as a partisan 
champion of the cause of the gentiles, but as ‘a great ecclesiastical 
statesman,’ trying to weld Jew and gentile together in the unity of a 
catholic church. We see him once more not only as a great teacher 
of the doctrine of justification by faith, but also as the constructive 
architect of a great system of Christian ethics” (p. 8). 

The most helpful feature of the book is Dr. Lock’s exposition of 
Paul’s ethical teaching, and the close relation to this which his theolo- 
gical ideas sustained. Paul’s teaching has been largely misrepresented 
in the Christian centuries by the prominence given to his theology, as 
though Paul were first of all a great systematic theologian whose pri- 
mary work in life was to produce and to establish a body of dogma. 
On the contrary, Paul’s theology grew out of, and was designed to 
assist, his practical religious work. Paul was second only to Christ 
himself in the intensely ethical character of his teaching ; his one pur- 
pose was to make men and women after the gospel ideal. That dialec- 
tics and theology entered into his ethical formulations was due to his 
cast of mind and training, and also to the Judaistic teaching which he 
had everywhere to controvert. To the one who would know Paul 
truly, Dr. Lock’s characterization of him as an ethical teacher may 
prove informing and inspiring. We need to understand Paul better ; 
the traditional conception of him current today does not do him 
justice. He was a better disciple of his Master in his devotion to 
practical religion than we commonly think. 

C. W. V. 
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General Introduction to the Old Testament: The Text. By the late 
Henry D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xv+1g0. $1.50. 

It is with a sense of sorrow and loss that one turns the leaves of 
this volume, for it is the last utterance in book form of one who has 
stood among the foremost representatives of Old Testament learning 
in the United States. During the past few years he has been striving 
to put into concrete form the results of his studies, and to testify as 
strongly as he might to the conservative faith of which he was so 
vigorously and constantly an exponent. The respect of Dr. Green’s 
students for his scholarship is exceedingly high, and those who have 
followed him most closely in his views will feel that in his death con- 
servative criticism has met with an irreparable loss. 

The work before us deals with a subject wherein Dr. Green’s criti- 
cal views find less scope for expression than elsewhere. ‘‘ The Lan- 
guage of the Old Testament,” “The Manuscripts and Versions,” “‘ The 
History of the Text and of the Criticism,” are treated in successive 
chapters, and the main facts are presented clearly and succinctly. 

In the chapter on “‘ The History of the Text” four periods are dis- 
tinguished: the canonical, ending with Ezra and Nehemiah; the 
scribal; the Massoretic; and the post-Massoretic. This division 
involves the position, which is the chief thesis of a preceding volume, 
that the canon was actually closed as early as the fifth century B. C. 
Arguments for such a thesis are hardly convincing. 

Our estimate of the value of the work of the scribes is somewhat dif- 
ferent from Dr.Green’s. He maintains that the text was safely guarded 
and kept from all but a few minor defects, and exhibits everywhere the 
greatest reluctance to admit textual errors of any importance. He con- 
siders it certain that our present text can be traced back to the second 
century A. D., and asserts that, though the texts of the LXX. and of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch are quite divergent from the Massoretic, neither 
is regarded by scholars as comparable in accuracy with the Hebrew (p. 
180). While this is in a measure true, there are corruptions of the 
Old Testament text manifest even to a superficial reader. But such cases 
as Jer. 51: 58-64, and 1 Chron. 8: 29-38, compared with 1 Chron. 
9: 35-44, are not mentioned, though they testify most decidedly to 
scribal carelessness and show that, however slavishly exact the scribes 
of a late period may have been, there was an earlier period when the 
text was not so carefully supervised and when scribal errors of an 
extremely flagrant type crept in. One cannot but feel that in a chapter 
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on the criticism of the text some mention should have been made 
of the labors of textual critics on such books as Judges, Samuel, and 
certain of the minor prophets, not to mention Ezekiel and Psalms. 
It may be claimed that trustworthy results have not been reached in 
many cases, nevertheless an immense amount of painstaking toil has 
gone into Driver’s Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel and Cornill’s 
Ezekiel, as well as other books of that class. The text of hardly any 
of the minor prophets is throughout satisfactory, and there would have 
been a great gain in mentioning what has been attempted, even though 
the critical reconstructions were rejected. 

Upon the whole, Dr. Green’s estimate of the value of the present 
Massoretic text is far more optimistic than most scholars would be 
willing to admit. The book will be of value to those who wish a brief, 
succinct statement of some of the leading facts about the Old Testa- 
ment text. It does not cover the ground nor take the place of such 
works as Buhl’s Canon and Text of the Old Testament, nor does it enter 
fully into the subject which Ginsburg treats exhaustively, but it will be 
interesting as an introduction to a larger and broader study. 

Aucustus S. CARRIER. 


McCorMIcK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago. 


Historical Geography of the Holy Land. By S. R. Macpuait, 
M.A. Bible Class Primers. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 188. $0.20. 


It is remarkable how much good knowledge is given for the price 
in these “ Bible Class Primers,” which Principal Salmond edits. For 
the use of Sunday-school pupils and even teachers they possess many 
qualities of excellence. The author is well-informed in the field of 
Palestinian geography, and while there are many disputed points of 
identification, he seems generally to have reached commendable con- 
clusions. The greater portion of the book treats of Old Testament 
geography, but New Testament matters are not neglected. The text 
is made attractive, as well as more intelligible, by numerous maps and 
illustrations. While people should use the larger works upon Pales- 
tine, such as G. A. Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
or Stewart’s Land of Israel, where that is not possible this little book 


may be of some service. 
C. W. V. 
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SCHAEFER, RUDOLF. Das Passah-Mazzoth-Fest nach seinem Ursprunge, 
seiner Bedeutung und seiner innerpentateuchischen Entwicklung im 
Zusammenhange mit der israelitischen Kultusgeschichte. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, Ig00. Pp. 348. M. 6. 

WOBERSIN, FRANZ. Die Echtheit der Bil‘amspriiche, Num. 22-24. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1go00. Pp. 80. M. 1.20. 

WALTER, FRANZ. Die Propheten in ihrem sozialen Beruf und das Wirt- 
schaftsleben ihrer Zeit. Freiburg: Herder, 1900. Pp. 288. M. 3.20. 

HAPPEL, OTTo. Der Psalm Nahum (Nahum 1). Wiirzburg: Gébel, 1go0. 
Pp. 34. M. 0.80. 

NICKL, JOHANNES. Die Wiederherstellung des jiidischen Gemeinwesens 
nach dem babylonischen Exil. Freiburg: Herder, 1900. Pp. 244. M. 
5.40. 

GEDEN, A.S. Studies in Eastern Religions. London: C. H. Kelly, 1goo. 
Pp. 391. 2s. 6d. 

BUCHLER, ADOLF. Die Tobiaden und die Oniaden im II. Makkabiaer- 
buche und in der verwandten jiidisch-hellenistischen Litteratur. Wien : 
Hélder, 1899. Pp. 399. M. 7. 


ARTICLES, 


SELBIE, J. A. Review of Carpenter and Battersby’s ‘‘ Hexateuch according 
to the Revised Version, Arranged in its Constituent Elements.” Exfosé- 
tory Times, August, 1900, pp. 526-8. 

Everts, W. W. The Polychrome Bible Tested by the Assyrian Flood-Tablet. 
Homiletic Review, August, 1900, pp 124-30. 

ARNOLT, W. M-. The Urim and Thummim: a Suggestion as to their Original 
Nature and Significance. American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, July, 1900, pp. 193-224. 

Exod. 28 : 13-30 describes the high-priestly ephod and the breastplate with the 
Urim and Thummim; references are found in Lev. 8:7 f.; Deut. 33:8; 1 Sam. 28: 3-6; 
Ezra 2:63; and, most important of all for the right conception of the Urim and 
Thummim, is 1 Sam. 14:41. The Urim and Thummim were a primitive means of 
divine communication ; the Lord was consulted by means of them. After the death 
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of David no instance is mentioned in the Old Testament of such consultation; this 
desuetude was undoubtedly occasioned by the growing influence of Old Testament 
prophecy. The writer then gives an interesting exhibit of ancient and modern opinion 
as to just what the Urim and Thummim were; they have been regarded as (a) stones 
in the high-priest’s breastplate, (4) sacred dice, (c) little images of “truth” and “ jus- 
tice,” such as are found hung around the neck of an Egyptian priest’s mummy. Dr. 
Arnolt then traces the Babylonian origin of the Urim and Thummim; he says the 
mythological account of the Zad/ets of Destiny, as found in the Babylonian account of 
the creation and the legend of Zz, and the Old Testament Urim and Thummin, both 
shaping the destiny of king and nation, revert to the same fountain-head ; both alike 
were a means by which, according to the belief of the early ancestors of both nations, 
the divine powers (or power) communicated their will and their decisions to king and 
nation. 

PRASEK, J. V. On the Question of the Exodus, V. Exfository Times, August, 
1900, pp. 503-7. 

LAGRANGE, M. J. L/’itinéraire des Israélites du pays de Gessen aux bords 
du Jourdain: de la frontitre de Moab aux rives du Jourdain. Revue 
biblique, July, 1900, pp. 443-9. 

Ley, Jutius. Charakteristik der drei Freunde Hiobs und der Wandlungen 
in Hiobs religidsen Anschauungen. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
Heft 3, 1900, pp. 331-63. 

CONDAMIN, ALBERT. Etudes sur l’Ecclésiasté, V-IX. Revue biblique, July, 
1900, Pp. 354-77. 

GEIKIE, C. Isaiah of Jerusalem as a Preacher of National Righteousness. 
Homiletic Review, August, 1900, pp. 106-11. 

BarNES, W. E. A Fresh Interpretation of Isaiah 21:1-10. Journal of 
Theological Studies, July, 1900, pp. 583-92. 

HoMMEL, Fritz, NESTLE, EB., AND OTHERS. A Rhetorical Figure in the 
Old Testament, Jeremiah 7:22. Exfository Times, August, 1900, pp. 
517-19. 

Nowack, W. Review of Smend’s “Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Reli- 
gionsgeschichte.” Theologische Rundschau, August, 1900, pp. 303-11. 

Mou ton, J. H. Review of Stave’s “Uber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf 
das Judentum.” Critical Review, July, 1900, pp. 323-30. 

KENNEDY, A.R.S. 1 Macc. 14:28, Samarel-Asaramel. Exfository Times, 
August, Ig00, pp. 523-6. 

RyssEL, V. Die neuen hebrdischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus Sirach und 
ihre Herkunft. TZheologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 3, 1900, pp. 
363-403. . 

GasSTER, M. A New Fragment of Ben-Sira. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
July, 1900, pp. 688-702. 

Taytor, C. Onthe Wisdom of Ben-Sira. Journal 0) Theological Studies, 
July, 1900, pp. 571-83. 
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GRIMME, HUBERT. Métres et strophes dans les fragments du manuscrit 
parchemin du Siracide, I. Revue dibligue, July, 1900, pp. 400-413. 

Pass, LEONARD and ARENDZEN, J. Fragment of an Aramaic Text of the 
Testament of Levi. Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1900, pp. 651-61. 

CAMERON, G. G. Review of Bacher’s “ Die alteste Terminologie der jiidi- 
schen Schriftauslegung ; ein Wérterbuch der bibelexegetischen Kunst- 
sprache der Tannaiten. Critical Review, July, 1900, pp. 331-5. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*HARNACK, ADOLF. Das Wesen des Christentums. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1900. Pp. 200. M. 4.20. (An English translation will be published 
soon by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, London.) 

BORCHERT, OTTO. Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes Jesu. Braunschweig : 
Wollermann, Ig00. Pp. 153. M. 2. 

*THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT, Vol. II: The Acts of the Apostles, 
by R. J. KNowLING; St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by JAMES 
DENNEY ; St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, by G. G. FINDLAy. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1900. Pp. 953. 28s. 

Stoscu, G. Die Wirksamkeit des heiligen Geistes in der apostolischen Zeit 
und in der Gegenwart. ‘Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1g00. Pp.27. M. 0.40. 

*HAYMAN, HENRY. The Epistles of the New Testament: an attempt to 


present them in current and popular idiom. London: A. & C. Black, 
1900. Pp. 576. 3s. 6d. 

Dick, CARL. Der schriftstellerische Plural bei Paulus. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1900. Pp.170. M. 3.60. 


Brrp, R. Paul of Tarsus. London: Nelson, 1900. Pp. 528. 6s. 


MULLER, KARL J. Des Apostels Paulus Brief an die Philipper, iibersetzt 
und erklart. Freiburg: Herder, 1899. Pp. 355. M. 7. 
ARTICLES. 
SOLLERTINSKY, S. The Death of St. John the Baptist. Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, July, 1900, pp. 507-28. 

This article is an extended discussion of the circumstances which led up to the 
death of John the Baptist. Starting with the two accounts in the gospels and Jose- 
phus, the author concludes that they are contradictory, and that the gospel account is 
right. Josephus’ account is regarded as an intentional misrepresentation, due to his 
personal sympathies. Josephus was a warm friend of Agrippa, who was Antipas’ 
rival ; moreover, he would wish to defend the honor of Herodias and her daughter 
Salome, since they were direct descendants of the Maccabean line. Professor Soller- 
tinsky holds that the scribes were the real cause of John’s execution (¢f Mark 6: 22; 
Matt. 17:12), and that he was beheaded, not at Macheerus (so Josephus), but in Gali- 
lee, probably at Sepphoris. The positions and arguments of the article are deserving of 
special attention ; whether correct or not can only be determined by thorough discussion. 
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Pope, R. M. Recent Studies in the Life and Teaching of Jesus. London 
Quarterly Review, July, 1900. 

MACGREGOR, W.M. Christ's Three Judges: Herod, Luke 23:7-11. Exfo- 
sitor, August, 1900, pp. I1g—29. 

TuRNER, C. H. On wdgpns in John 1:4. Journal of Theological Studies, 
July, 1900, pp. 561-2. 

Cates, Tu. Etudes sur le prologue du quatriéme évangile, II, III. Revue 
bibligue, July, 1900, pp. 378-99. 

REID, JOHN. The Missionary Methods of the Apostles, VII. The Treatment 
of Converts. LExfository Times, August, 1900, pp. 508-12. 


Ricuarps,.A. A. V. Hilgenfeld’s Edition of the Acts. Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, July, 1900, pp. 606-13. 
FaLconer, R. A. The Early Visits of St. Paul to Jerusalem. Exfository 
Times, August, 1900, pp. 487-90. 
Ramsay, W. M. A Second Fixed Point in the Pauline Chronology. ExZositor, 
August, 1900, pp. 81-105. 
Four years ago Professor Ramsay endeavored to prove, from Acts, chaps. 20, 21, 
that Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem must have taken place in 57 A. D., and therefore his 
removal to Rome was in 59 A. D. He now endeavors to support this chronology by 


arguing that the arrival of Festus in Judea as procurator must have been in the year 

59 A. D. 

Gray, W. A. Faith, Hope, and Charity, 1 Cor. 13:13. Expository Times, 
August, 1900, pp. 495-8. 

MonrTEFIORE, C.G. Review of Dalman’s “Christenthum und Judenthum.” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1900, pp. 736-45. 

SanpDAy, W. Paul’s Equivalent for the “Kingdom of Heaven.” Journal of 
Theological Studies, July, 1900, pp. 481-91. 

There is a broad contrast between the gospels and the epistles which strikes the 
eye at once: the one simple, pellucid, profound with the profundity that comes from 
elemental ideas and relations, and that is quite consistent with great apparent art- 
lessness of expression; the other involved and labored, only at times emerging into 
real simplicity of language, often highly technical, and, if profound, not seldom also 
obscure. These two portions of the New Testament represent not only two styles 
of writing, but two distinct types of thought. From the point of view of criticism the 
distinction of these two types is important: there is no better guarantee of the gen- 
erally authentic character of the gospel record. The gospels present only a quite 
insignificant mixing of Pauline and Petrine elements; there is exceedingly little run- 
ning of one type into another. This is a proof that the teaching of our Lord, as it is 
recorded in the gospels, has been preserved substantially as it was given. We have by 
the side of it later types of teaching of marked individuality. ‘his state of things 
leaves us with a problem which has been, I cannot but think, as yet insufficiently faced. 
What is the relation of the two types to one another? The one, as we can see, 
passed into the other; but how did it pass? Can we trace a continuity between the 
leading conceptions of each? How far is there a real identity of substance under- 
lying the difference of form? 
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To take one leading conception of the gospels — the kingdom of heaven — what 
became of this conception in the epistles of Paul? It is conspicuously absent. There 
are a few references to it considered as future, 1 Cor. 6:9, 10; 15:50; Gal. 5:21; 
Eph. 5:5; 2 Thess. 1:5; there are two passages where it is considered as present, 
Rom. 14:17; 1 Cor. 4:20, and with a deep, clear insight into its character. While, 
therefore, Paul knows and sometimes uses Jesus’ religious terms and phraseology, he 
nevertheless usually adheres to the traditional terms and phraseology of his rabbinic 
training and the Old Testament. The “kingdom of heaven” is represented in his 
vocabulary by the “righteousness of God” (Rom. 1:16f.). There is perhaps hardly 
any word in the Old Testament that has so full and rich a meaning as this word 
“righteousness,” especially as applied to God. We must never forget that for Israel 
everything was seen in the light of the special relation in which God stood to his 
people. All that is tenderest, all that is most gracious, was concentrated upon this 
relation. And the word for it all—the word that describes the faithfulness of God to 
his covenant with his people — was “righteousness.” That one comprehensive word 
described the deepest workings of the Divine Mind as it went forth in lovingkindness 
and pity to the people of his choice. So Paul continued the term and the idea when 
he became a Christian. It lay very near at hand to regard the whole great divine 
process which constituted Christianity as an expression of the same righteousness. It 
was the righteousness of God which set it in motion. Through the operation of that 
righteousness it became the power of God unto salvation to everyone that believed, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. The righteousness of God showed itself in 
the desire to produce in man a righteousness which should be the reflection of itself. 
Justification and sanctification are the technical names for the process. We should 
try to think of them, not as technicalities, but as the actual living effects that men 
like Paul felt in themselves and saw in the hearts and lives of the brethren around 
them. 

Jesus’ phrase “the kingdom of heaven (God)” is a phrase which runs all through 
the Old Testament, beginning with the books of Samuel and ending in the book of 
Daniel, to be kept alive in the popular messianic expectation. The language of Paul 
is based perhaps mainly on that of the Psalms and the second part of Isaiah. But 
the content of the two cycles of language and of thought is substantially the same; 
or it only throws into relief slightly different aspects of that which has a fundamental 
identity. The central and cardinal point of the Christian dispensation is the same, 
whether we call it the “righteousness of God” or the “kingdom of heaven.” In 
either case it is the goodness and love of God, actively intervening to guide, redeem, 
sustain, and bless his people. 


KRAuss, SAMUEL. Eine jiidische Legende von der Auffindung des Kreuzes. 
Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1900, pp. 718-31. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


STONE, DARWELL. Outlines of Christian Dogma. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1900. Pp. 379. 7s. 6d. 

VO6LTER, D. Die Visionen des Hermas, die Sibylle und Clemens von Rom. 
Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1900. Pp. 54. M. 2. 
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*SHELDON, W.L. An Ethical Sunday School: a Scheme for the Moral 
Instruction of the Young. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 
150. $1.25. 

Harris, J. R. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, with the Apocalypses of 
Each One of Them. London: Clay, 1900. Pp. 60. 5s. 


TEFFT, LyMAN B. Institutes of Moral Philosophy. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, 1900. Pp. 400. $1.50. 

So many works upon ethics, or moral philosophy as it is here called, are being 
published in these days that one is bewildered if one wishes to choose among them. 
The present work is a useful one —though, like some other works upon ethics, it will not 
be found easy reading. The material is lucidly arranged with chapters and sections 
which qualify the book for class work, and make reference to its sections easy. 
Instead of an index the work is furnished with an elaborate chapter analysis. 
Brown, JOHN. Puritan Preaching in England: A Study of Past and Present. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Pp. 290. $1.50. 

We have here in book form the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching for 1899, 
as given at Yale University in October of that year. It is a most interesting study of 
some of the earlier ministers in the great Puritan movement which was so closely 
related to the origin of our own ecclesiastical history. No phase of the development 
of the modern church better repays study. 

BaILey, H. T. The Blackboard in Sunday School. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Co., 1900. Pp. 131. $0.75. 

The author is the state supervisor of drawing in Massachusetts, and the work 
which he has given us is the result of fifteen years’ actual teaching with the blackboard 
in Sunday-school classes. It is, therefore, not theoretical, but practical, and proved to be 
practical. The use of the blackboard in the instruction of children, whether in secular 
schools or in Sunday schools, has become so thoroughly established as a correct and 
highly important pedagogical help that we welcome with unusual appreciation this book 
which explains the best use to be made of the blackboard. It will well repay careful 
study by every Sunday-school worker who uses, or might use, pictures and diagrams 
to help the children to get hold of ideas, whether ideas of truth or historical events or 
customs or geography. The things which it is possible to do with colored crayons 
and the necessary skill are delightfully illustrated by the pictures which the book con- 
tains. No book of this kind has been recently available for teachers, and this one 
should pass into general use. 

ARTICLES. 


MATHESON, GEORGE. The Characteristics of Bible Portraiture. London 
Quarterly Review, July, 1900. 

Davis, O.S. The Gospel Ideal and the Preacher's Message. Hartford 
Seminary Record, August, 1900, pp. 312-18. 

MaRGOLIouTH, D. S. Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation: The 
Argument from Silence. xfositor, August, 1900, pp. 129-54. 

Brown, ALEX. How does it Stand with the Bible? London Quarterly 
Review, July, 1go0. 
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KESSLER, L. Wunder und Causalitaét. Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 
Heft 4, 1900, pp. 284-324. 

BovussET, W. Neueste Forschungen auf dem Gebiet der religidsen Litteratur 
des Spatjudentums. 7heologische Rundschau, August, 1900, pp. 287-302. 

LAGRANGE, M.-J. Projet d'un commentaire complet de 1’Ecriture sainte. 
Revue bibligue, July, 1900, pp. 414-23. 


RICHMAN, JULIA. The Jewish Sunday-School Movement in the United 
States. Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1900, pp. 563-601. 

Miss Richman presents a valuable account of the establishment of the Sunday 
school among American Jews, beginning in Philadelphia in 1838. The movement 
was called into existence by the fact that the Jewish children, receiving their education 
in the secular public school of the United States, lacked training in the peculiar ideas 
and customs of Judaism. In some places schools were organized to teach the Jewish 
children Hebrew ; then a certain amount of catechism was added, and later the sacred 
Hebrew history was taught. At present there are many large Jewish Sunday schools, 
and a national organization —the Hebrew Sabbath-School Union of America— for 
the provision of a uniform system of instruction, and for the training of competent 
teachers. Under its auspices a series of text-books is being published. The Jewish 
Chautauqua Society also, of which Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, of Philadelphia, is 
chancellor, has introduced home reading courses for instruction in Judaism, and 
summer assemblies. The Sunday schools are generally held on Sunday morning from 
nine to twelve; in many places there is held in addition a school for instruction in read- 
ing and translating Hebrew, on Saturday morning, one hour before the regular synagogue 
service. The curricula of several important Jewish Sunday schools are given, and 
while they are in no sense models for Sunday schools in general, they yet may be 
examined with interest. The great needs in the Jewish Sunday-school movement are 
not essentially different from the great needs in Christian schools— better equipment, 
better officers and instructors, better gradation and curricula, and above all a deeper 
and more intelligent interest on the part of parents in the religious education of their 
children. 


MONTEFIORE, C. G. Liberal Judaism in England: its Difficulties and its 
Duties. Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1900, pp. 618-50. 

MACDONELL, A. A. The Ancient Indian Conception of the Soul and its 
Future State. journal of Theological Studies, July, 1900, pp. 492-506. 

MACALISTER, R.A.S. The Rock-Cut Tombs in WAady Er-Rabibi, Jerusalem. 
Palestine Exploration Funa Quarterly Statement, July, 1900, pp. 
225-48. 

This article is the first of a series which promises to give the fullest account yet 
written of the interesting tombs in the Valley of Hinnom. Diagrams, measurements, 
and descriptions are presented, and the inscriptions are reproduced with translation. 
Mr. Macalister’s study will be of importance in the archeology of Palestine. 
Vincent, HuGues. L'Eglise de Saint-Jacques le Mineur. Revue bibligue, 

July, 1900, pp. 451-6. 
Scuick, C. Mar Metri: or the Greek Convent of St. Demetrius at Jerusalem. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, July, 1900, pp. 253-7. 
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LAGRANGE, M.-J. Lettre au R. P. Séjourné sur des inscriptions de Syrie 
publiées dans le Revue biblique. Revue bibligue, July, 1900, pp. 
429-49. 

HILL, Gray. The Dead Sea. Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, July, 1900, pp. 273-85. 

Buiss, F. J. Second Report on the Excavations at Tell ej-Judeideh. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, July, 1900, pp. 
199-222. 

It is Dr. Bliss’ opinion that this site was occupied in very early times, then 
abandoned, and not again occupied until the Jewish period ; this is the evidence of 
the pottery, as the very earliest types were found in the Tell, lying just below the 
Jewish types, without the usual intervening layers of “late pre-Israelite” ware. The 
villa found at the center of the Tell and unearthed was about forty-five feet square, set 
to the cardinal points, with walls about three feet thick; the building contained ten 
rooms. In the middle of the building was a court or atrium, having at its center a 
pool which was surrounded originally by eight columns. Another interesting feature 
of the discoveries at Tell ej-Judeideh was thirty-seven jar-handles impressed with the 
royal stamps, which, with the seventeen found at Tell Zakariya and the six found at 
Tell es-Safi, and one found at Tell Sandahannah, make in all sixty-one as the result 
of present excavations. The discussion, therefore, as to the interpretation of the 
inscriptions on these jar-handles is much advanced, although there is not yet agree- 
ment among the authorities. Dr. Bliss treats the subject at length in this article. 
Over each stamp on the handles is the legend ‘t5%35, which may be read either “To 
the King,” or “To the King of,” the name of the place appearing below the stamp. 
Dr. Bliss prefers the former interpretation, whereby no grammatical relation exists 
between the upper and lower inscriptions. Of the whole number of handles, sixty- 
one, there are twenty-five which have no place-name ‘below. The other thirty-six 
present four different names: six of them have Ziph, eight have Hebron, fifteen have 
Shocoh, seven have an undeciphered name which seems to contain the consonants 
MMST. This Dr. Bliss takes as an indication that in ancient times the pottery was 
mainly supplied by royal manufactories which were located at these four towns; and 
the different designs which appear upon the jar-handles in the stamp between the two 
lines of inscription are the varying marks of different kings. The historical period to 
which the jar-handles seem to belong is about 800-500 B. C. 
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